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.* MR. VISHINSKY is going to 
persuade this committee, or in- 
deed if Mr. Vishinsky is going to per- 
suade himself, that we are preparing 
for aggressive war, as he flatly affirms 
in his resolution, then he must show 
us that the Government of Great 
Britain is in a more authoritarian po- 
sition in relation to its people than 
the Government of Soviet Russia is 
in relation to its people. 

Everyone knows that not even the 
leader of the Soviet delegation can 
put up remotely such a good case 
for the relationship between his gov- 
ernment and his people. I am here 
attempting to restate the obvious but 
most important connection between 
the two types of government and 
their ability to make aggressive war. 

The truth is . . . that it is in our 
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time a political impossibility for any 
of the countries represented round 
this table by freely elected govern- 
ments to make aggressive war against 
this mighty nation, Russia, or indeed 
against any other nation. 

But this also ought to be said about 
our democracy. Those same people 
who loathe war, who never commit 
themselves to aggressive war, have 
repeatedly displayed that they have 
the dignity, the pride, the nobility, 
the courage that are the characteris- 
tics of free men and free women— 
and characteristics deserved, prob- 
ably, only by them. They will not 
stand aside idly or passively to see 
their freedoms torn from them, and 
they realize from their history that 
their political and their moral rights 
and obligations are defended most 
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effectively by joint action. Rightly 
or wrongly, they have concluded that 
Soviet Russia is a threat to them. 

I would go so far as to say that 
wherever free elections have been 
held recently the results have shown 
that the great sympathy and admira- 
tion built up among the free peo- 
ples by the resistance of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union to the Nazi at- 
tack, which was reflected perhaps in 
a surprising but in a sympathetic 
fashion in the elections of 1945 and 
1946, has disappeared. 

This is an exasperating and 
mournful tragedy—that so few men, 
by their ambitions, by their arro- 
gance, by their stupidity, by their 
ability to deceive themselves, have 
destroyed such a power for peace as 
the admiration and the sympathy 
which free men have for the people 
—the ordinary people—of the Soviet 

. Union. 

We have run down our forces from 
5,000,000 to approximately 750,000, 
and even during this year, when from 
Mr. Vishinsky’s submissions it might 
have been assumed that we were 
reaching the peak of our joint prep- 
arations with the United States, we 
have been reducing our forces by a 
further 20,000 effectives. 

Meantime, I know of no compara- 
tive reductions in the Soviet Union 
forces. 

Mr. Vishinsky told us that the 
United States had stockpiled the 

atomic weapon. When he displayed 
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the proofs of the Soviet Union Gov- 
ernment’s peaceful intentions, he 
once more referred us to the stock- 
pile which Soviet Russia is appar- 
ently collecting. I find it very diffi- 
cult to understand why this stockpil- 
ing should be characteristic of the 
peaceful intentions of the Soviet 
Union Government and at the same 
time proof of the warlike intentions 
of the United States Government. 

I want to say that the system of 
periodic inspection is, and I quote 
the word very carefully, “ludicrous.” 
My authority for saying so, my au- 
thority for saying that the Soviet 
Union proposition for inspection 
is ludicrous is Mr. Vishinsky, of 
course, himself. My colleagues will 
remember that when we discussed in- 
spection in relation to the Greek pro- 
posals, he went to very considerable 
pains to show us that inspection in 
relation to the Albanian disarmament 
and internment program would be 
“ludicrous.” 


Wants Avowep CHANGE OF HEART 

The USSR conception, dogma, of 
government is that war is inevitable 
and that military superiority is a ne- 
cessity. It is against that background 
that we have to ask ourselves why the 
warmonger has become so interested 
in peace. It is against that back- 
ground that we have got to explain 
to ourselves why instructions are sent 
out that “peace congresses” should 
be held in Wroclaw [Breslau], New 
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York, Paris, Prague, Stockholm, 
"Moscow, Mexico City, Helsinki, Pei- 
ping, Rome, London and Brussels. 

We have got to judge our experi- 
ence from the activities of the 
U.S.S.R. over the last four years, and 
if he addresses himself to his people, 
if he says unambiguously and une- 
quivocably that that is over and done 
with and that this is a new period, 
then we will be impressed, and not 
before. 


JupcEp By Acts 

We shall judge the distinguished 
leader of the U.S.S.R. delegation’s 
peaceful intentions, not by the words 
of his resolution, but by the acts of 
his Government, and we are mourn- 
fully and miserably reminded that it 
is the acts of his Government which 
have destroyed this essential for 
world peace: international confi- 
dence. 

Despite concessions made by many 
countries around this table, the So- 
viet Union has, since about the end 
of 1945, systematically refused to 
cooperate with other nations, except 
upon their own, unmodified, chan- 
nels. ‘ 

We cannot be satisfied with So- 
viet words; we have no appetite for 
Soviet peace, which is a peace that 
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seems to destroy and not to create. 
Delegation after delegation has told 
us, and no doubt will tell us, of the 
hopes they cherished and of the fears 
they now entertain. I do not think 
it would be over-simplifying if I said 
that almost all delegations which 
have spoken—except the Czechoslo- 
vakian delegation—have been affirm- 
ing that real progress towards inter- 
national cooperation and the creation 
of international confidence, upon 
which such cooperation must rest, 
seems impossible unless there is a 
definite and decisive change in So- 
viet thinking. We hold that view in 
varying degrees. 

Our despair is that we do not know 
who, if any, of the Soviet rulers re- 
alizes this, and we do know that the 
Soviet people are not being permitted 
to appreciate this. We are therefore 
almost driven to plead with the 
leader of- the Soviet Union delega- 
tion that he must undertake this task, 
that he, because of his contacts with 
us, he, because of his wide acquain- 
tance with so much of contemporary 
political non-Soviet thinking, must 
seek to enlighten his colleagues if 
not his people. Somehow, at any 
rate, he or someone must let the So- 
viet people know of the growing de- 
spair of people who want to be on 
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cordial terms with Soviet Russia, but 
who, because of the policy of Soviet 
Russia, are at present denied that 
possibility. 


On THE Marcu 

The Soviet Government must be 
told that the conscience of the world 
is becoming revolted by the mechani- 
cal cynicism of the Soviet regime in 
relation to such a problem as we are 
discussing. They must be told that 
for this moment, for this year or for 
that they may prevail in their cynical 
and ignoble purpose against one man 
who stands up, or against this terri- 
tory, or against that little country— 
we have all seen that. But there is no 
doubt that in this country our peo- 
ples are on the march. 

They are not on the march against 
the Soviet Union—nobody can offer 
_any evidence to suggest that—but 
they are on the march against those 
creeds, to some aspects of which Mr. 
Vishinsky and his Government ad- 
here so tenaciously—those nine- 
teenth-century conceptions which 
have separated us, nation from na- 
tion and continent from continent, 
and which have had such disastrous 
consequences. 

Free mankind is on the move 
against separation, against the idea 
that any nation, however mighty, can 
live for itself, against all threats to 
their peace, to their possession of 
freedom of mind as well as of body. 
They must escape from this propa- 
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ganda prison in which they have 
been taught to believe that we are 
inflexible in our wickedness. 

How do the people of the Soviet 
Union explain away this coalition, 
not of warlike powers, but a coalition 
of opinion against the activities of 
that Government; a coalition which 
did not exist even in the worst days 
of Hitlerism? 


“CONTINENT IN DARKNESS” 

We know why it is so. It is be- 
cause the Soviet Continent is walled 
off in darkness, a darkness that has 
no historical parallel, even in times 
of war, from what is presently hap- 
pening here in this time of peace. It 
is because a dictatorship seeks to im- 
pose its will, not only on its own peo- 
ple but by direct action increasingly 
in Europe and in Asia, and by indi- 
rect methods in every quarter of the 
world. 

The time for understanding is 
gradually running out. I do not 
mean that we are on the edge of war. 
I do not think the Stalinist regime 
contemplates war, and certainly no 
other power does. But it must be 
plain that this campaign to sabotage 
peace is as disastrous in its conse 
quences as in its failure. 

Relations do not improve and the 
danger—and it is a danger—is that 
the free people, snubbed, rebuffed, 
misrepresentd, will reduce to a mini- 
mum its relations with the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Minion. 
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We therefore plead that the Gov- quently, freely and even informally 

© | ernment of the Soviet Union should to meet. When, then, where there are 

re cooperate now with us all, however restrictions by which we offend, let 
modestly, in making contribution to them be brought to our notice. 

et | the creation of international confi- Let us seek the humblest and most 

Mn, | dence, which must be the basis of modest agreements between us, and 

m } any world agreement or world altera- in honoring them display the coop- 

of | tion. eration which was the intention of 

ch Open the doors around the Soviet the United Nations. 

Y§ | orbit, however slowly, for the move- I do not deal with the five-power 
ment and the meetings of politicians pact because Mr. Vishinsky knows 
and scientists, of authors and artists, that pacts do not suddenly leap out 
of factory workers and agricultural- of a blue sky. They result from com- 
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a Supernatural in Priests 

the “Is it not a pity that some priests seem to fancy that it were a short 

cut to the layman’s religious confidence to adopt a markedly ‘worldly’ 

ts demeanor (fatally mistaking it for naturalness and simplicity! ) ? The lay- 

man hates the stiff and unctuous poise beloved of clerics in earlier days, 

not stressing the abyss between their dignity and the profane. But I believe he 
jar. loathes it yet more when the priest fawns upon his moods and fashions, 
me plays upon his snobbery, social or artistic or any other, patronizes his 
me foibles and feels flattered by flatteries on things which the layman in his 
be heart of hearts feels the other ought to despise or at least to disregard, 
such as money or titles or success in the lighter modes of flirtation. They 

age seem to think we must needs succumb to their ‘naturalness,’ but why believe 
nse- this gentle and noble virtue to be on the wrong side of good manners or 
true dignity? It is definitely the supernatural—in its simplest, most modest 

the garb—that we seek in those whom we would love to approach with all the 
holy trust and veneration due to the ‘vicar’ that is literally the representa- 

that tive of God.—Ida Friederike Gérres in the DusLin Review, Winter, 1949. 
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[* A span of fifty years, from 1896 
to 1946, the population of the 
United States increased 100 per cent. 
In that same period, the divorce rate 
per 1,000 population leaped from 0.6 
to 4.3 (over 600 per cent increase) 
while the number of divorces rock- 
eted from 42,937 to 613,000 (over 
1,300 per cent increase). In 1896 
the ratio of divorces to marriages 
was about 1 to 15; in 1946, 1 to 4. 
If these trends continue, by 1965 one- 
half of all marriages in the United 
States will be broken. 

It is not a wholesome picture of 
the nation’s social health, from what- 
ever angle you view it—the legal, 
moral or sociological. The family is 
the basic unit, the fundamental 
“stuff? out of which the larger so- 
ciety is composed. A nation is as 
strong as its family life. Given a 
shoddy, disorganized family life, the 
nation will disintegrate as did Rome 
and Greece before it. The family is 
the sound link between the individual 
and society. Break down the family, 
and either the individual is absorbed 
by the State (collectivism) or the in- 
dividual rends the State asunder (an- 
archy). 

What’s to be done about this ap- 


Any discus- 
sion of solutions must be preceded by 


palling phenomenon? 


a search into causes. There is little 
hope of curing cancer until we delve 
down into its source. 

Modern sociologists stress the 
study of social disorders in their 
total situation. Their approach is 
analogous to the psychosomatic 
method of present-day medicine. 
Doctors are more and more recog- 
nizing that man is a mind-body com- 
posite, and that physical and mental 
health are different aspects of the 
same entity. So, too, are social sci- 
entists attacking group ills. The fam- 
ily is an integral part of society, in- 
fluencing and being influenced by it. 
Hence, if we would discover the true 
causes of familial disorganization, 
we must look not only at the family it- 
self but also at the larger society and 
at all those factors acting upon both. 

To carry our analogy of the medi- 
cal approach a step further, we might 
inquire into the “case history” of the 
family and society, and go back to a 
period when the American family ex- 
hibited greater stability. We note 
(with Cuber and Harper, Problems 
of American Society) that three con- 
cepts largely characterized the tradi- 


* 3115 South Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo., October, 1948 
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tional family: rurality, patriarchy 
and sacredness. In 1890, for in- 
stance, 65 per cent of the American 
population was rural. The basic 
motif of the “American way” was 
constituted by “rural occupations, 
rural ways and rural thinking.” The 
family was the central social unit— 
the unit of production and consump- 
tion. There was familial cooperation 
and sharing of responsibility. Chil- 
dren were prized, as were other mem- 
bers of the family (unmarried sis- 
ters, aunts, grandparents). The 
members of the family were tightly 
woven together by the bonds of werk, 
play, prayer and love. 


Famity Traits CHANGED 


In such a family the father ruled, 
not with tyranny but certainly with 
finality. The women, children and 
elders of the family were under his 
authority. He was the main pro- 
ducer; legal rights were vested in 
him; he was the judge in family mat- 
ters and the leader in family worship. 
While the sacramental notion of mar- 
riage was not prevalent in Protestant 
America, still, marriage and the fam- 
ily were held as sacred. These in- 
stitutions were not to be tampered 
with arbitrarily by men. Reproduc- 
tion, motherhood and children were 
regarded with esteem. The family 
pattern showed a high birth rate, a 
low divorce rate, and social and eco- 
nomic interdependence. 

Today those characteristics of the 
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family have been pretty much re- 
versed. By 1940, 57 per cent of the 
American population was urban, 
with almost 23 per cent living in cit- 
ies of more than 250,000. There has 
been a distinct trend away from 
patriarchal rule to greater freedom 
and “emancipation” of women and 
children. The once-sacred character 
of marriage, children and mother- 
hood has been eclipsed by the secu- 
lar view of life. And secularism, the 
American hierarchy told us in their 
statement of 1947, “is at the root of 
the world’s travail today; . . . [it] 
has wrought havoc in the family. 
Even the pagans saw something sa- 
cred in marriage and the family; . . . 
[it] has debased the marriage con- 
tract by robbing it of its relation to 
Geese.” 

Along with this reversal of family 
characteristics, we note that the fam- 
ily has lost many of its functions to 
outside agencies. Where once the 
family was well-knit and indepen- 
dent, performing economic, educa- 
tional, religious, recreational, pro- 
tective and affectional functions for 
its members, today about the only 
one that remains the exclusive prop- 
erty of the family is the affectional. 
And the modern family is finding it 
increasingly difficult to offer sym- 
pathy, love and interest in a dwin- 
dling, atomistic group that gathers 
in the home mainly for food and 
sleep. ' 

If we view the family from an- 
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other angle, we note a significant 
change in the roles played by the 
members. The husband’s role of 
ruler and provider has been fre- 
quently watered down to that of a 
co-provider for the family needs, in 
some cases to that of an animated 
wallet. The wife’s role is played less 
often at home, and even there she is 
tending to be more of the “glamor- 
ous hostess,” less of the motherly 
“heart of the family.” The children, 
when there are any (44 per cent of 
American families are childless; 
there are fewer than two children per 
family throughout the nation), are 
economic liabilities and often “hous- 
ing liabilities,” and more indepen- 
dent of parental control. 

It is against such a background 
that we must look for the explana- 
tion of the overwhelming increase of 
family instability and break-up. 
Something has happened to society, 
and its influence has passed over to 
the family. Something has happened 
to the family, and society has felt its 
force. 

One of the major conclusions gar- 
nered from the study of social prob- 
lems is that there is no unilateral 
causation explaining the whole phe- 
nomenon. The causes responsible 
for familial disorganization are mul- 
tiple, complex and interactive. But 
while admitting the multiplicity and 
complexity of causes, we can single 
out certain causes as more funda- 
mental and widespread, and by em- 
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phasizing these attempt to find some 
solution. 


Two PrincipaL CAUSES 


These causes might be reduced to 
two classes—the individual and the 
social. The individual cause centers 
in the spouses themselves, who in 
many cases are morally irresponsible 
and ill-equipped for married and 
family life. The social cause is found 
in modern industro-urban society, 
with its pressures and false values 
which militate against the success 
and stability of the modern family. 
Both causes must come into consid- 
eration. If we look at only the inade- 
quacy of modern spouses, we close 
our eyes to the fact that it is more 
difficult to make a go of marriage in 
our contemporary- culture than it 
used to be. If we overemphasize the 
influence of present-day industro- 
urban living, we come dangerously 
close to socio-economic determinism. 

The fact is indisputable that many 
couples are entering marriage ill- 
fitted for such a serious undertaking. 
Father Raphael McCarthy, S.J. has 
attributed the chief reason for mari- 
tal failure to emotional immaturity. 
According to Father Ralph Galla- 
gher, S.J., “the main reason for di- 
vorce is definitely this, that men and 
women are not in love with each 
other and, in fact, have never been 
in love with each other.” Pius XI 
told us in Casti Connubii that the 
basic principle behind the modern 
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evils assaulting the matrimonial state 
is that matrimony is considered an 
invention of man. Finally, in a re- 
port made on May 7, 1948, by the 
American Bar Association commit- 
tee, the legal section of the National 
Conference on Family Life, it is 
stated: “The marriage fails because 
of the failure of the individuals who 
marry. ... The real grounds (for di- 
vorce) lie in the character defects of 
one or both spouses . . . which some 
of us believe can be summed up in 
selfishness and inconsiderateness.” 


WEAK CHARACTERS RuIN MARRIAGE 


This, then, seems to be the first 
cause of marital failures—character 
defects of the spouses. These defects 
show up in their false evaluation of 
the nature and dignity of marriage 
and love, of the importance of chil- 
dren (66 per cent of divorced cou- 
ples are childless), of the need of 
adjustment and_ self-sacrifice. Or 
possessing true evaluations, they 
have not the courage and strength to 
live up to them. 

Such a spirit is fostered in young 
people by the individualistic, mate- 
tialistic and secularistic spirit of the 
age. A morally spineless educational 
system; novels, movies, radio that 
insist on romantic love as the basis 
of marriage; the failure of the home 
to prepare children for the serious 
undertaking of marriage—all play 
their part in turning loose on the 
matrimonial scene people who are 
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physically adult but emotionally ado- 
lescent, unable or unwilling to make 
a success of their marriage. 


Socio-Economic CAUSES 


A second main cause of matri- 
monial smash-ups is our industro- 
urban civilization. Married people 
have to work out their lives amidst 
the surroundings of twentieth-cen- 
tury living. And this is the century 
of social mobility, anonymity, com- 
plexity, high-pressure advertising, 
artificiality and conflict. Industrial- 
ism and urbanism have herded peo- 
ple into congested areas, robbed the 
families of their functions and often 
of the mothers, and commercialized 
almost everything from cradle to 
coffin. Through “conspicuous con- 
sumption” the modern family is try- 
ing to “keep up with the Van Astors” 
in an atmosphere devoid of sound 
social control. Minute specialization, 
high-speed, insecurity and monotony 
have often drained spouses of their 
strength; unsolved conflicts have 
brought frustrations and discontent 
and a well-worn path to the divorce 
courts. 

And the solutions? Here is where 
the family dilemma enters in. The 
modern family imagines itself faced 
with two alternatives, each undesi- 
rable or unattainable. One is to re- 
turn to the traditional family pattern 
of the nineteenth century, a course 
which seems impracticable and un- 
realistic. The other is to continue 
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living in the modern manner under 
frantic tension, insecurity and con- 
flict, a course that gives no promise 
of longevity in married life. Too, too 
often the dilemma is “solved” by di- 
vorce and another fling at the brass 
ring as the carousel spins to a cir- 
cus tune. 


Two-FoLD PLAN NEEDED 


The real solution lies in waging 
war on a double front—individual 
and social. We must do all in our 
power to prepare individuals for suc- 
cessful marriage and keep those mar- 
ried together; and we must try to 
mitigate and control the evil influ- 
ences of our industro-urban civiliza- 
tion. Even slight acquaintance with 
the facts suggests that the former 
course is more likely to achieve im- 
mediate results. 

We can supply those contemplat- 
‘ing marriage with a_ well-rounded, 
adequate knowledge of the many 
facets of marital life, biological, psy- 
chological, economic, religious. Spe- 
cial courses, scientifically, sanely and 
morally devised, in home manage- 
ment, marriage and the family, can 
be offered in high schools, in col- 
leges, in parish study groups and 
clubs. An example of what can be 
done is seen in the discussion club 
and correspondence course spon- 
sored by the Catholic center of the 
University of Ottawa. Premarital 
clinics under Catholic auspices, with 
marriage counselling and testing of 
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future spouses, can do great good. 
For those already married, such 
activities as the Cana conference 
movement, marriage clinics, domes- 
tic relations courts can help couples 
meet and overcome the difficulties 
that arise in their wedded life. Any- 
thing that will restore, at least par- 
tially, some of the lost family fune- 
tions, the ties that bind families to- 
gether, should be fostered. For ex- 
ample, family rosary, family recrea- 
tions, family gatherings—all can aid 
in renewing the “we-feeling” of soli- 
darity so essential to family unity. 


Work For SociaL REFORM 


It is admittedly difficult to change 
the social factors leading to divorce. 
But rays of hope are piercing the city 
skyline. The prophesied decentrali- 
zation of industry and cities is a ful- 
fillment greatly to be desired. The 
“Have-More Plan,” begun in the East 
and rapidly spreading, with its em- 
phasis on rural living for city-work- 
ing fathers, promises help from the 
tensions of urban living. Another 
promising phenomenon is a commu- 
nity like Maryridge, near St. Louis, 
for large families. Encouragement 
of home ownership, of Catholic fam- 
ily settlements in budding suburbs, 
of cooperatives in economically un- 
der-privileged areas—all such plans 
contribute some prospect for more 
successful family living. Certainly 
they are better than a mere decrying 
of present conditions. 
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In a certain sense, “you can’t legis- 
late morality.” But sound legislation 
providing for better housing, for the 
Federalization of divorce laws, and 
for “cooling off periods” before mar- 
riage and before divorce deserve con- 
sideration. Of value also will be 
legal action to clean up foul litera- 
ture, stage, radio and movie patterns. 

National educational campaigns 
have helped in the past to make the 
nation more health conscious. Some 
social scientists sense the possibil- 
ity of a strong, nationally organized 
campaign to revitalize the American 
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home. It could educate the public on 
the sacredness of marriage, blessing 
of children, dignity of motherhood, 
woman’s place in the home. For in- 
stance, if national advertisers would 
start putting more than two children 
in pictures advertising their products, 
it is possible that some families 
might be less inclined to think a two- 
child family normal. 

There is the picture, the dilemma 
and the proposed solutions. The dis- 
tance to go is far and the road rough. 
But a forward step now promises a 
better trip for many families. 


Protest Against Persecution 


“We feel a deep sense of revulsion against the cruel indignities heaped 
upon the Jews in conquered countries and upon defenseless peoples not of 
our faith. We join with our brother Bishops in subjugated France in a 
statement attributed to them. Deeply moved by the mass arrests and mal- 
treatment of Jews, we cannot stifle the cry of our conscience. In the name 
of humanity and Christian principles our voice is raised in favor of im- 
prescriptible rights of human nature. We raise our voice in protest against 
despotic tyrants who have lost all sense of humanity by condemning thou- 
sands of innocent persons to death in subjugated countries as acts of re- 
prisal; by placing other thousands of innocent victims in concentration 
camps; by permitting unnumbered persons to die of starvation.”—American 












In Defense of Capitalists 
THE Rev. D. F. MILter 


Editor of THe LicuorIAN 


Reprinted from Tue Licuortan* 


F YOU write anything in favor of 

labor unions, or about living 
wages, or about the need of better 
planning (not by the state) within 
the economic system in the United 
States, it is almost certain that un- 
warranted conclusions will be drawn 
concerning your attitude toward 
capitalists, great and small. It will 
be taken for granted, in many of 
the letters you receive, that you want 
nothing so much as to destroy the 
capitalist class entirely; to level all 
incomes to a flat and uninspiring 
equality; to hand the direction and 
management of business over to la- 
bor unions; even to establish a kind 
_of socialism in the world. 

Such extreme interpretations of 
the least suggestions toward social 
and economic reform effectively 
choke off all honest and worthwhile 
discussion. They make it appear that 
one must be for capitalists and all 
their methods, or against capitalists 
and all their methods; they leave no 
middle ground or modified platform 
on which one can stand. They alse 
assume that by suggesting reforms 
one is deliberately accusing all capi- 


talists of being selfish, avaricious and 
unjust. 

As one who has frequently pub- 
lished material stressing certain prin- 
ciples of economic justice, the rights 
of labor and reforms for business, the 
writer would like to prove how little 
this means that he is inimical to capi- 
talists in general, or blind to their 
rights, or unsympathetic to their 
problems, or suspicious of their in- 
tegrity. Social and economic prob- 
lems are human problems, and hu- 
man beings are complex entities, so 
complex that the Lord himself sternly 
forbade men ever to judge their 
neighbors. 

It is possible, therefore, we main- 
tain, to argue for certain reforms in 
the capitalistic system as it operates 
at present, without making any 
blanket accusations against any spe- 
cific owner, employer or manager of 
a business. In fact, a bare outline of 
the position of those who promote re- 
forms, following the intellectual 
leadership of the Popes who have 
written on these matters, makes it pos- 


sible to set down many points “in 


defense of capitalists.” 


* Liguori, Mo., September, 1949. 
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To begin with, most employers, 
whether owners or actual managers 
of business, would agree with the fol- 
lowing broad statement: There are 
certain facts about the present opera- 
tion of the capitalistic system that in- 
dicate clearly a need of corrections 
and reforms. 

For example, there are economic 
areas in America in which people 
have to live on mere subsistence in- 
comes. There are, to take the worst 
example, share-croppers in the South 
who barely keep alive, and that with 
the poorest possible homes, food, 
medical care, etc. There are business 
enterprises in the North that have 
never been able to pay wages that 
would make for decent living in fru- 
gal comfort. We realize that in many 
industries labor does receive a fair 
wage, when there is work for it to do. 
The fact remains that in some busi- 
ness ventures it does not, and this 
surely calls for correction and re- 
form. ' 

For a second example, even where 
good wages may be paid, there is the 
bugbear of insecurity for working- 
men. This means that they cannot 
be sure of their jobs the year round; 
economic conditions may put them 
out of work for long periods of time. 
We have talked to many employers 
but never to one who did not deplore 
this fact and wish that it were not so. 

For a third example, there is a 
tendency in the present system to- 
ward centralization and concentra- 
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tion of economic wealth and power 
that chokes fair competition, makes 
possible price-fixing and economic 
domination, that destroys small busi- 
ness initiative, that brings undue in- 
fluence to bear on legislators, that 
makes tens of thousands of workers 
dependent on the production de 
mands of a single commodity. The 
Popes have stressed such huge finan- 
cial monopolies as one of the greatest 
evils of the capitalistic system, and 
dozens of writers on social problems 
have pointed out how completely they 
come to dominate human lives and 
even nations. Power tends to corrupt, 
according to a famous saying, and 
that is true whether it be state power 
or economic power. 

We do not think that any sincere 
capitalist will cavil with the state- 
ment that there is room for correc- 
tion and reform in the present Ameri- 
can capitalistic system. 


Mora PRINCIPLES 


A second conviction of those who 
look over the broad field of eco- 
nomic relations in America may be 
stated as follows: There are certain 
moral principles, which, if applied to 
the evils that are admittedly present 
in the current economic system, 
would lessen and even destroy the 
evils. 

Some of those principles are the 
following: 

1. Every human being who works 
for a living has a right to a living 
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wage. This is because a human per- 
son is a child of God destined for 
heaven, and a member of the hu- 
man family to which God bequeathed 
the material goods of the earth in 
such a way that each one is to re- 
ceive enough to make it easy for him 
to work out his eternal destiny. What 
constitutes a living wage may be ar- 
gued, but the principle cannot be 
denied. A living wage includes two 
elements: enough to live on as a free, 
intelligent and spiritual human be- 
ing, and security, i. e. some assur- 
ance of not being suddenly denied 
enough to live on. 


RicHT TO ORGANIZE 


2. Workingmen have a right to or- 
ganize in order to be able effectively 
to present their case for living wages 
and security to employers. The 
- Popes have stated this as a natural 
right. They have given it equal im- 
portance with the right of employers 
to organize as they do. This right is 
not destroyed by the fact that some 
groups of organized labor have been 
guilty of evil deeds, nor even by the 
fact that some labor unions have 
been thoroughly iniquitous. The 
proper exercise of the right of work- 
ingmen to organize has already cor- 
rected some of the evident evils that 
arose in the capitalistic system. 

3. The ideal toward which all who 
are interested in a peaceful and pros- 
perous society should work is con- 
certed thought and action, or coop- 
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eration between capital, labor and 
the consuming public for the welfare 
of all. 

It is not desirable that the state 
should try to legislate all the details 
of a sound and just economic order; 
the ideal thing is that as many of 
these details as possible be taken care 
of by industry itself. It is the office 
of the state to do for its citizens only 
those necessary things which they can- 
not do for themselves. If there are 
abuses in the economic system that 
are doing harm to the general wel- 
fare and that industry itself seems 
incapable of eliminating or unwilling 
to do so, then the state has the duty to 
do something about them. Thus, if in- 
dustry itself does not eliminate child 
labor, the legislative authority 
should. If industry does nothing to 
avoid or cushion unemployment, or 
to prevent depressions, civil authority 
should, because of the terrible and 
widespread suffering these things 
cause. However, it is still true that 
the ideal policy would be for industry 
itself, not government, to meet these 
problems and solve them. 

Cooperation between capitalists 
and their laborers does not mean that 
labor is to take over the management 
of business; it does mean that labor’s 
interests should be represented in the 
planning of business operation. 

Cooperation does not mean that 
owners and managers of business are 
to be deprived of a special return on 
the risks they take and the brainwork 
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they put into their busines; it only 
means that their greater returns 
should not be at the expense of living 
wages for their labor. 

Cooperation does not mean that all 
profits of a busines should be divided 
up equally between employers and 
employes; it does suggest that labor 
should enjoy the reward of some of 
the extra profits that may be made. 

The ideal of cooperation is op- 
posed to domination and domineer- 
ing on the part of owners and mana- 
gers. It is opposed to the idea that 
there must be sparring and conniving 
and battling between capital and la- 
bor. It is opposed to paternalism, 
whereby an owner makes his own 
will, no matter how beneficent it may 
be, the sole judge of what is good or 
necessary for his workers. Above all, 
it is opposed to the practice of let- 
ting the blind forces of supply and 
demand rule over the labor market 
and the commodity market, with re- 
sulting cycles of boom and bust. 


INDIVIDUAL CAPITALISTS 


A third point that needs to be stated 
emphatically is this: To argue in 
behalf of principles like the above 
does not constitute an accusation 
against any individual capitalist, not 
even a capitalist who disagrees with 
some of .the principles or their ap- 
plication. 

No one should write on problems 
of social and economic justice who 
does not realize the many factors that 
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make the position of the capitalist a 
very difficult one. No such writer 
should be unaware of the economic 
and psychological circumstances that 
may explain the position that a given 
capitalist maintains, to the exclusion 
of bad will or moral evil. 

For example, there is this hard fact 
facing capitalists in highly competi- 
tive, non-monopoly businesses: wazes 
and prices are interrelated. There is 
a point beyond which wages cannot 
be raised without a raise in prices. 
But a man who is in a competitive 
business cannot raise his prices much 
above those of his competitors with- 
out running himself out of business. 
Thus he will come to think, when 
somebody writes a glowing article on 
the importance of living wages for all 
workers, that the writer is trying to 
ruin his business, because he cannot 
pay a living wage without being 
ruined. 

But that is just why the Popes al- 
ways insist on industry-wide councils 
or planning groups. They recognize 
the predicament of the lone business- 
man who may be concerned about 
better wages for his men but can do 
nothing about it till others in the 
same field are willing to do some- 
thing themselves. So, too, the writer 
on the problem of living wages: he 
is not condemning the individual 
capitalist, but hoping that he can in- 
spire all capitalists to think rightly 
and act in concert on the problem 
of living wages. 
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But even where some capitalists di- 
rectly disagree with one who sets 
down a principle as necessary to effect 
needed reforms, their disagreement is 
not taken as a sign of moral deprav- 
ity or intellectual ignorance. Circum- 
stances may make it difficult for them 
to see things any differently than 
they do. 

For example, we set it down as a 

moral principle that workingmen 
have a right to organize and bargain 
collectively, and as a practical fact 
that the exercise of this right has 
bettered conditions in the social or- 
der. But here is a businessman who 
has consistently had unfortunate ex- 
periences with unions in his particu- 
lar line: the only ones he has ever 
seen in operation had unprincipled 
leaders; they were subject to bribes, 
ready to sell out their men for a price, 
willing to destroy a business to 
‘further their own selfish ends. It 
would be hard to blame a business- 
man who has had only such experi- 
ences for thinking that there is scarce- 
ly any good at all in labor organiza- 
tions. One need not give up the 
moral principle, nor the effort to pro- 
mote good unionism, to understand 
the position of a man who has never 
seen a good union in operation, and 
who has suffered a great deal from 
bad unions. 


MANAGEMENT AND UNION 


For a second example, it is not 
too difficult to understand the point 
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of view of a man who has founded 
a business of his own, run it con- 
scientiously, but in his own way, for 
forty or fifty years, and who is now 
embittered over the suggestion that 
he should sit down and bargain with 
his men or their representatives in a 
union. This man has worked hard all 
his life; he took all the risks; he was 
good to his employes; he made only 
a moderate fortune. Now, suddenly, 
a union tries to organize his men, or 
comes to him and tells him what he 
must do. He will say that there is 
nothing a union can possibly do for 
his men that he himself won’t do, 
and do without demanding dues. He 
will say that after forty years of 
running his business he is not going 
to be dictated to by a union, etc, 
etc. It is hard té blame him. He 
has not had time to read much about 
the broader issues of social justice. 
He has never permitted any of his 
own men to suffer want. He has 
never seen much of workingmen in 
want, trying to raise families on low 
wages, or looking for work in times of 
depression. His forty years of ex- 
perience have built up a psychological 
resistance to change that cannot be 
broken down by the statement: “Your 
workingmen have a right to organize 
and bargain collectively.” 

An understanding of these and 
many other complicating circum- 
stances of social problems does not 
lessen—rather it enhances—one’s 
duty of speaking out boldly for the 
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correction of abuses and the reform tion of social problems until all em- 
LT of evils in the economic system. ployers recognize the fact that coop- 
One may understand that rich men eration, and whatever modification 
' | are conscientiously trying to use their of their authority that implies, be- 
' | riches well, and still warn them, as comes the rule between al! employers 
t |} Christ did, that there are great dan- and employes. 
1 gers to their souls in the possession In short, one can see and sym- 
a | of wealth. pathize with the problems of those 
l One may understand why owners who are dependent on profits for a 
$ | and employers in business resist living, and not forget those who are 
Y | change, mistrust unions, and dislike dependent on wages that can fall 
+ | having to consult with their em- with a falling market, that can be cut 
T | ployes or outside union representa- off by a breath of depression, and 
© | tives about wages and hours, and _ that, at their best, do not leave them 
is | still know that there will be no solu- very far from the edge of want. 
or 
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"e. Confusion in Education 
- “Creat teaching can come only from great teachers. Is the intellectual 
as life on our college campus today conducive to the breeding and encourage- 
in ment of great teachers? One critic has said that the university is a collec- 
ow tion of people lacking common convictions, pursuing unrelated specialisms, 
of and using their supposed ‘neutrality’ as a pretext for evading discussions 
of fundamental and controversial questions. If this be a true picture, then 
cx: we are on the verge of destroying good teaching. Perhaps our institutions 
cal of learning have undertaken to do too much and have accomplished the 
be undesired purpose of doing nothing well. Colleges have tried to produce 
our scholars, specialists and researchers, responsible citizens, aesthetes, ath- 
in letes, technicians, leaders, followers, independent thinkers, solid characters, 
believers in the democratic spirit, proponents of humanistic values, good 
Christians, and hosts of other products which in themselves may be desir- 
and able but which, due to the manner of their production, may lead to the 
1m- loss of college integrity because of the multitude of mutually exclusive 
ast ends. Colleges may fall victim to what C. A. Holbrook has called their 
‘ belief in their own ‘omnicompetence.’”—Most Rev. William T. Mulloy, D.D., 
prt Bishop of Covington, Ky. 















Truth About the “Epuration” 


FRANK MACMILLAN 


Reprinted from Sounpincs* 


N a recent number of La France 
Catholique it was noted that the 

French Courts had requested the re- 
patriation of a French citizen living 
in Canada, to be tried for alleged 
collaboration, and that the request 
had been refused on the grounds that 
the Canadians did not believe that 
the accused would receive an un- 
prejudiced trial. The newspaper 
commented that this was an accurate 
reflection on the estimate of French 
justice which prevailed in many 
countries abroad. 

Those of us who watched the de- 
velopment of the épuration in the 
very early days, during the campaign 
in Normandy, can _ recall how 
anxiously British soldiers saw the be- 
ginning of a confpletely unjudicial 
campaign of revenge against the “col- 
laborationists.” News of even larger 
purges filtered through from the 
South of France, roughly from the 
Limoges district to Bordeaux and the 
Mediterranean. For the first two 
years after the end of the war it was 
very difficult to obtain reliable de- 
tails on the extent and methods of 
the unofficial “épuration.” That there 
had been a violent and vicious cam- 
paign of murder and spoliation was 


quite certain from the examination of 
the files of the provincial newspapers, 
with their long columns of death- 
notices. One could obtain from 
friends discreet information about 
the violence in their immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

There were a few courageous 
voices of protest raised in the press, 
like those of Francois Mauriac and 
Emmanuel Mounier. The French 
Cardinals led the Hierarchy in a 
number of protests. But till the Gov- 
ernment of M. Ramadier finally rid 
itself of its Communist ministers, and 
it was seen that the Communist Party 
was not after all ‘powerful enough 
to launch a campaign to take over 
absolute power, no one felt secure 
enough to publish details of that pe- 
riod of hideous nightmare. Certain 
American journals conducted re- 
gional enquiries, which established 
the fact that the unofficial terror had 
murdered tens of thousands of citi- 
zens throughout France and that the 
number of spoliations of property 
ran into hundreds of thousands. 

However, foreign observers and 
visitors might well feel chary of com- 
menting on a situation of which the 
full facts were not certainly known 


*7 Montpelier St., London, S.W. 7, England, March, 1949, 
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and for which there were many 
provocations. No one who visited 
Quradour-sur-Glane, and saw the 
complete obliteration of that village 
—the French Lidice—by a passing 
company of SS troops during 1944, 
could feel that foreigners had any 
right to take a highly moral tone 
about local reprisals. Admittedly we 
discovered many facts which made 
us as chary, as were the French, 
about accepting the rhodomontades 
about the Resistance and the Occupa- 
tion. In the Limousin, for example, 
outside the large towns like Limoges 
and Angouléme, there were areas 
which never saw more than half a 
dozen German soldiers during the 
whole war. Yet the local Commun- 
ists, who were and are very strong, 
conducted a savage campaign of re- 
prisals against Frenchmen whom 
they accused of collaboration with an 
enemy who had never shown his face 
in the region. 


SKEPTICAL OF CLAIMS 


Similarly, in Normandy, British 
soldiers and officers saw numbers of 
Resistance units which had sprung 
up only when the Germans had left 
in the great retreat. One young 
Frenchwoman living in Britain re- 
turned to visit her family in Caen af- 
ter the war. As she said, it appeared 
that all her relatives, including her 
grandmother of'74, had performed 
prodigies of resistance, and she was 
sick of hearing the term. In fact only 
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one of her cousins had had anything 
to do with the resistance—and he had 
been killed. 

It is not easy for a foreigner to 
adopt a similarly disillusioned atti- 
tude—particularly one who actually 
saw considerable numbers of men 
who worked heroically and modestly 
and among whom some laid down 
their lives in the very hour of libera- 
tion to save British, Canadian and 
American lives. But the memory of 
those men made us all the more scep- 
tical of the claims by individuals 
whom we did not know to speak for 
the glorious dead of that gallant 
band. 

But, as Emmanuel Mounier said in 
1945: “We see that the Resistance is 
now only a remnant of its former 
self.” Many of the bravest of its 
leaders died; and those who survive, 
like Rémy and Guillain de Bénouville, 
are foremost in protesting against the 
prostitution of that great legend for 
the most base of political ends. It 
is high time that foreign opinion 
should come to the aid of the honest 
and brave publicists who are trying 
to save France from the continuing 
dishonor of political vengeance and 
cupidity under the masquerade of 
patriotism. For reasons which will 
appear very clearly, it is certain that 
the parties in power will not take 
the initiative until they are forced by 
French and foreign opinion. 

The original crime of turning the 
Resistance to political account rests 
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squarely on the shoulders of the 
Communists. Certainly, from June 
22, 1941, the French Communists of 
the rank and file redeemed in blood 
the memory of the policy of the Party 
after the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact of 
1939. But the leaders of that Party, 
from Thorez, the deserter of 1939, 
and the Executive Committee which 
urged fraternization with the occu- 
pying troops in 1940, to Aragon, 
the obscene anti-militarist of the 
thirties (whose poems were pub- 
lished and publicly sold throughout 
the Occupation), have a record so 
abject and opportunist that they have 
well-nigh discredited the Resistance 
itself, by their effrontery in trying to 
“annex” it as a Communist monopo- 
ly. Adhérez au Parti des Fusillés 
was their slogan in 1945; but they 
claimed that some 75,000 of their 
members had been shot—over twice 
the total of victims which the French 
prosecutor at Nuremberg claimed for 
the whole of France during the entire 
Occupation. 


De GAULLE’s POSITION 


De Gaulle was in a difficult posi- 
tion in 1944. His provincial officials 
brought him accounts of the terror; 
but there was no method of extend- 
ing the authority of his Administra- 
tion over the whole of France unless 
he could order the Communist Re- 
sistance to hand over its arms to the 
Forces and the civilian authorities. 
He bought that authority by going to 
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Moscow in 1944, when Stalin recog- 
nized him as the Head of the legal 
French Government (which in fact 
he was ever since the Prefect of the 
Seine had transmitted to him the legal 
investiture of power which had been 
formally placed in the latter by— 
Laval). The price was the white- 
washing of Thorez and of the French 
Communist leaders. 

Thenceforward the horse-trading 
necessities of Tripartite Government 
forced the leaders of the other Parties 
to take their cue from communist 
vociferations for an épuration. But 
the essential and sinister difference 
between the previous reign of terror 
of 1944 and the new purge was that 
the latter was invested with all the 
traditional prestige of the French 
Courts and Code Givil. Then began 
the sordid series of trials of writers 
against which Mauriac protested so 
bitterly. “Justice today is a pure lot- 
tery,” he said in 1945. Writers who 
had described the Atlantic wall were 
condemned to death or life imprison- 
ment while the contractors who had 
made millions from building it es- 
caped scatheless. It was the recog- 
nized thing that people who wanted 
to escape the épuration should join 
the Communists. All the leading poli- 
ticians of Pétain’s Government were 
tried and it was not till the interven- 
tion of Mr. Churchill and the evi- 
dence of his son at the trial of M. 
Flandin that the inevitable verdicts of 
national indignity, confiscations of 
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goods and forced labor were tempo- 
rarily halted. 


PETAIN’s GOVERNMENT 


Recently there have appeared a 
number of protests against the whole 
conception and conduct of these 
trials by distinguished lawyers, 
apologists for Pétair and courageous 
members of the Church who had dis- 
tinguished records in the Resistance. 
The legal protests are well summed 
up in an Open Letter to the Presi- 
dents of the Courts of Justice which 
riddles the whole legal basis of the 
Courts of the épuration, their charges 
and verdicts. Briefly, the thesis of 
the Letter is that the whole basis of 
the charges of treason cannot be sus- 
tained in law, because the only legal 
Government of France from 1940-44 
was that of Marshal Pétain: and that 
was recognized by the whole corps 
of magistrates who administered the 
law during those years, by the pro- 
curators who prosecuted and the ad- 
vocates who defended. The Pétain 
Government was legally invested by 
the whole National Assembly, among 
those voting being Messieurs Vincent 
Auriol, Ramadier, Blum, Herriot, 
Tietgen, Reynaud, Daladier: and all 
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the parties accepted Ministries in the 
Government. During the period be- 
fore Pétain took full powers—again 
with the approval of all the leading 
politicians — that Government ap- 
proved the terms of the German and 
Italian Armistices and the sentence on 
General de Gaulle by a courtmartial 
constituted by authority of the then 
Commander-in-Chief, Weygand, and 
presided by the present Commander in 
Chief, Lattre de Tassigny.* 

The international status of the 
Pétain Government was never ques- 
tioned in international relations. 
Every foreign government not in- 
volved in the war recognized it by 
accrediting diplomatic representa- 
tives; and the Soviet Government 
raised its representative to an Am- 
bassador. The legal obligation of all 
civil servants to obey that Admin- 
istration was therefore unchallenge- 
able and no charges should be pos- 
sible against them in the execution 
of their duties other than the com- 
mission of crimes recognized under 
the common law of France. 

Moreover, if Pétain and Laval were 
to be tried in their capacities of Chief 
of State and Prime Minister, it 
should have been before the Senate 


1 Justifying Weygand’s insistence on demanding an Armistice, General George testi- 





fied at the Pétain trial. “I can appreciate that General Weygand should have asked for 
an Armistice. Capitulation during a campaign is infamous for an Army. It is contrary 
to all military traditions. In my generation we have never forgotten Bazaine and no 
one ever contemplated playing his role.” The military and diplomatic advantages of the 

istice, as contrasted with the capitulation urged on Weygand by Premier Reynaud 
in 1940, were argued at the Pétain-Weygand trials. They have been re-stated in Major 
Weygand’s book The Role of General Weygand (Eyre & Spottiswoode). 
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sitting as a High Court, or before 
some such courtmartial as judged 
Bazaine after the capitulation of 
Sedan. This, of course, would have 
involved the trial of Pétain by a 
Court composed of men who had al- 
ready quite legally voted him full 
powers: and the politicians could 
not face such a public confrontation 
with their own acts. But the spectacle 
of Pétain being tried by magistrates 
who had sworn allegiance to him dur- 
ing 1940-44 without ever challenging 
his authority, and being prosecuted 
for treason by an attorney-general 
who had authorized similar prosecu- 
tions for four years against Resist- 
ance leaders, was equally scandalous 
—but much more sinister. The latter 
procedure implied that the Courts 
were authorized to deal with such 
cases and therefore others of a simi- 
lar nature. Hence subordinates, from 
- Cabinet Ministers to policemen and 
civil servants, who had carried out 
the orders of their chiefs were 
brought before the Courts bereft of 
the plea of privilege as being under 
legal orders. Had Pétain and Laval 
been judged by special Courts with 
special indictments their conviction 
might or might not have been legal- 
ly possible; but it would have safe- 
guarded the nation against the sub- 
sequent legal blood-bath. 

It is scarcely necessary to refer to 
the scandalous conduct of the juries 
at these trials, and of the communist 
press before and during the hearings; 
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but it established the precedent that 
these trials should be conducted by 
juries chosen especially for their po- 
litical affiliations. It was known in 
advance that the Communist jurors 
were under orders to find the accused 
guilty: and this was shown in dis- 
graceful fashion when the Party or- 
dered its jurors to absent themselves 
from the Flandin trial after the 
prosecutor had failed to demand a 
sufficiently severe sentence. But the 
other Parties cannot be rated any 
more highly: for though the Com- 
munists have gone on record as re 
fusing to associate themselves with 
other Parties on certain juries, none 
of the non-Communist parties has 
had sufficient courage to refuse to par- 
ticipate in such scandalous proceed- 
ings, despite the contempt of public 
opinion, of free commentators and 
the denunciations of the French 
Hierarchy. 


ILLEGAL PRECEDENTS 


It might be possible to argue— 
though none of the nations which 
signed the United Nations Declara- 
tion of Human Rights should care to 
do so—that politics is a dangerous 
game and that men like Laval have 
suffered similar fates throughout his- 
tory. But, if it is true that revolu- 
tionary tribunals have administered 
rough justice, the sinister aspect of 
the épuration in France is that the 
judges have committed the whole ju- 


dicial system to precedents which are- 
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not only illegal but terrifying in their 
consequences for thousands of or- 
dinary citizens, in the same manner 
as have the people’s courts of Eastern 
Europe. 

The result is seen in countless cases 
against humble private citizens who 
today languish unjustly in the prisons 
of the épuration—the victims of sav- 
age sentences, or worse, without even 
having been examined to decide if 
there is a case against them, after 
four or five years. It is only neces- 
sary to point to the case of General 
Weygand, who had to wait till the 
end of 1948 to be tried and vindi- 
cated to estimate what must be the 
fate of ordinary détenus. (It is worth 
noting that the Académie Francaise 
did not expel General Weygand, 
mainly on M. Duhamel’s plea that 
such disciplinary action should await 
the verdict of the Courts: and that it 
has not yet elected successors to the 
places of Marshal Pétain or of 
Charles Maurras. And yet, despite 
the acquittal of Weygand, the Gov- 
ernment forbade his publisher to hold 
a public ceremony on the occasion 
of release of the General’s recent 
book, when, as is the normal prac- 
tice for important publications, the 
author attends to autograph various 
copies). 


TyYPicaL CASES 


Some typical cases are quoted by 
Fr. Bruckberger O.P. in his recent 
book Nous n’Irons plus aux Bois 
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(which was marred by an unjust and 
baseless attack on Mauriac). Fr. 
Bruckberger had a distinguished rec- 
ord in the Corps Franc in the war of 
1914-18 and in the Resistance. 

Unlike the other writers under con- 
sideration, he does not have any great 
sympathy for the position and poli- 
cies of Pétain and Laval during 1940- 
44, though he reserves his unquali- 
fied contempt for the politicians who 
sheltered under the prestige of 
Pétain and who are now adorning 
the Fourth Republic. He is un- 
ashamedly Gaullist in his standpoint; 
but he is so disgusted with the shuf- 
flings of the non-Communist parties 
and the effrontery of the Communists 
that he even attempts the rehabilita- 
tion of Darnand, the chief of the 
Milice. 

He quotes the case of the widow 
of Felix Agnély, who was the young- 
est Chevalier of the Légion d’Hon- 
neur (military section) for heroism 
during the first war. Agnély was 
heroically killed in action in 1940. 
His widow, left with five children, 
accepted some social welfare ap- 
pointment in Darnand’s Milice. She 
was charged as a collaborationist. 
The prosecutor was extremely moder- 
ate and an acquittal was very likely. 
However, one of the jurors was a 
Communist woman whose husband 
had been shot by the Germans. This 
woman was pitiless, and Mme. 
Agnély was condemned to “national 
indignity” (itself a sentence bor- 
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rowed from the totalitarian regimes 
and without precedent in French law 
or sanction in juridical texts). Two 
months later it was discovered that 
the Communist woman juror had her- 
self been responsible for the denun- 
ciation and arrest of her husband. 
Another case, quoted by Fr. Des- 
granges in his book les Crimes 
Masqués du “Résistantialisme,” con- 
cerns the notorious Court of Ver- 
sailles. A woman was accused of hav- 
ing denounced her husband who had 
allegedly been shot by the Germans. 
During the case an unexpected wit 
ness appeared—the husband. He tes- 
tified that his wife had not denounced 
him, and obviously he had not been 
shot. In view of these mitigating 
circumstances the woman was sen- 
tenced to only two years in prison. 
Another sentence of the Versailles 
Court was even more savage. The 
accusation was that a certain ex- 
police officer had arrested Commun- 
ists. He had left the police in 1943, 
joined Leclerc’s army, lost both his 
legs in the attack on Strasbourg, was 
made a Chevalier of the Légion 
d’Honneur and awarded the Croix de 
Guerre. He was brought into Court 
on a stretcher against the advice of 
a doctor when he was in a high fever. 
The prosecutor ended his speech by 
saying: “As a lawyer my duty has 
been to prosecute: as a man I rebel 
against it. I salute this hero who ha: 
deserved well of the country.” The 
Court pronounced the death sentence. 
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later commuted to life imprisonment. 

Fr. Bruckberger’s position appears 
to be that both Pétain and Laval were 
deservedly answerable for their acts 
(though he does not specify how he 
thinks they should have been charged 
or by whom tried), but that ordinary 
citizens are entitled to protection 
from the bigotry of the Courts of the 
épuration. As he asks, had the Ger- 
mans won the war in 1940 and the 
Russians shared in the Occupation, 
how many present holders of the title 
compagnon de la liberté would have 
done for the latter all that Darnand 
did for the policy of collaboration? 
“At that point I ask myself what 
interest France has in the current 
settling of accounts.” 


ARRESTS ANB MURDERS 


That is the picture of French po- 
litical justice which has been de- 
nounced by independent French 
opinion for four years. It is a story 
which is known in Canada and 
America, Switzerland and Belgium. 
According to American investiga- 
tions, it was calculated that almost a 
million Frenchmen were arrested in 
1944, and 84,000 were shot (the lat- 
ter figure confirmed by a Govern- 
ment statement in the Assembly on 
“the events of the Liberation”’) ; since 
then the figures of those murdered by 
various means, including process of 
“law,” is estimated in hundreds of 
thousands. 

Donald B. Robinson, chief of the 
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historical section on General Eisen- 
hower’s Headquarters, in an article 
in the American Mercury in April, 
1946, computed that the number of 
victims in the Mediterranean region 
alone came to 50,000. 

The terrifying aspect of this prob- 
lem is that none of the parties in 
power since 1945 emerges blameless 
of responsibility—and none seems to 
have the courage or inclination to 
rectify the travesty of justice. The 
role of the Communists is abundantly 
clear; nor do they seck to deny it. 
But even the MRP, of whom it might 
be expected that political justice 
would be a major concern, has a rec- 
ord which adds no lustre to their 
Ministers. 

In August, 1946, M. Tietgen, then 
Garde des Sceaux, was accused of 
moderation in the purge campaign. 
He replied that the various Courts 
had condemned 100,000 people and 
added that it was a record which 
surpassed that of the Terror. “You 
think, doubtless, that the present 
Garde des Sceaux, compared to 
Robespierre, Danton and others, is a 
child. Well, judging from the sta- 
tistics it is they who are the chil- 
dren.” That was three years ago. 

M. Francisque Gay was another 
MRP Minister who defended what 
has been called the “devolution of 
press installations”—the taking over 
of allegedly collaborationist news- 
papers, their offices and presses 
(mainly Radical newspapers) by 
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Communist, Socialist and MRP 
sheets without any preliminary legal 
verdict and without any hope of re- 
dress while the Parties can prevent 
it. Fr. Desgranges also cites the ac- 
tion of M. Tietgen in suppressing the 
Lenten sermons of Fr. Panici, and 
compares it to the attitude of the 
Vichy censorship during the war. 
The Vichy authorities suppressed on 
several occasions major protests by 
the French Hierarchy against their 
racial laws and other measures. Dur- 
ing Lent 1945, Fr. Panici preached 
against the abuses of the épuration. 
M. Tietgen sent word to Cardinal Su- 
hard that Fr. Panici would be ar- 
rested that evening; to which the 
Cardinal replied that the arrest would 
be a judgment on the Government 
rather than on the preacher. The 
threat was not carried out. But the 
Minister of Information, likewise 
MRP, sent word that Fr. Panici’s 
next Lenten sermons would not be 
broadcast — again following the 
Vichy technique of merely giving ex- 
tracts which falsified the tenor of 
the addresses (which during the Oc- 
cupation had been critical of the Ger- 
mans). 

Similarly M. Bidault (as quoted 
by Fr. Desgranges) and three suc- 
cessive MRP Ministers for War have 
failed to obtain the restitution of a 
famous orphanage for girls which 
was requisitioned during the war and 
which the Communist Party wishes 
to obtain as a Propaganda Centre. 











That was during the period when the 
Communists were in the Government 
and a little horse-trading was neces- 
sary. Now that the Communists are 
no longer in the Government they are 
able to check-mate the de-requisition 
through the Municipal Council of 
Paris, which has a de Gaullist ma- 
jority. 


THE SOCIALISTS 


The Socialists are also interested in 
holding their gains in such matters 
as the proprietorship of the biens de 
la Presse. They have shown no de- 
sire to end, or even any interest in, 
the épuration. In a very long period 
during which the present observer 
read every editorial writen by M. 
Léon Blum in le Populaire there were 
denunciations of the purges in East- 
ern Europe and protests about the 
murder of Petkov and the imprison- 
ment of Maniu. But there was never 
any mention of the scandal of the 
épuration in France. In fact, during 
the past year a very influential Com- 
mittee was formed for the purpose of 
having Marshal Pétain freed. (The 
Marshal has refused to appeal for a 
retrial or for clemency on account 
of his ninety-odd years, so long as 
any of his subordinates are impris- 
oned merely for having carried out 
the orders of his Government.) It 
was suppressed after a few days by 
the Socialist Minister of the Interior, 
M. Jules Moch. General de Gaulle, 


despite some conciliatory statements 
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when he was in power (“There are 
only a handful of traitors among the 
Pétainists.” “It was permissible in 
1940 to have different opinions about 
how to serve the country”) showed 
little interest in this major cancer: 
nor did he show interest in the moves 
to free Pétain. His recent statements 
have offered some indication that he 
has given thought to the necessity of 
ending the regime of “political” jus- 
tice. But he, like the parties, is a 
prisoner of a past era when all the 
new masters accepted uncritically the 
Communist ideas of épuration. 

The solution of an amnesty, which 
Mauriac has been advancing for five 
years (M. Maurice Schumann of the 
MRP accused him of talking about 
it “too much”), runs against the ob- 
stinate rejection by the victims of the 
épuration. If they accept an am- 
nesty they thereby admit that they 
were indeed “guilty as charged.” As 
one of their most dogged apologists 
has said: “Do you think that thou- 
sands of Frenchmen are going to 
allow their sons to grow up believing 
their fathers were traitors because 
they obeyed the legal Government of 
France rather than a self-constituted 
Committee in London?” They will 
certainly never accept that solution 
to a situation which becomes worse 
the longer it continues. 

On the other side those who have 
benefited by the various results—po- 
litical and economic—of the épura- 
tion will feel less and less inclined to 
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surrender their gains. Especially bit- 
ter will it appear to genuine resist- 
ance leaders to admit that they were 
completely duped by the Commun- 
ists. But everyone knows that they 
were duped, just as the great Allied 
Powers of the war were duped into 
condoning the present terror in East- 
ern Europe. And nothing can be 
more bitter to Resistance leaders like 
Rémy and Bénouville, Bidault and 
Robert Schuman than to realize that 
the Fourth Republic is masking a ter- 
ror infinitely greater than that of 
Vichy, which is discrediting the fal- 
len of the Resistance. The clandes- 
tine fighters must have smiled wryly 
at the joke which ran round Paris in 
1945. “What’s your dog’s name?” 
“Rover—but dans la clandestinité it 
was Towzer.” 

Sufficient numbers of noble voices 
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have been raised in France for for- 
eign opinion to stop politely looking 
the other way. There may be ex- 
Vichyites who will continue to detest 
Britain almost as much as they de- 
iest de Gaulle, though that is by no 
means as certain as is alleged. But 
to say that British journalists have 
not the right to comment on facts 
which are known to the whole world, 
as did a former official of de Gaulle’s 
London Committee when the Sunday 
Times mentioned them recently, is 
rank impertinence. This continuing 
of the French épuration in all spheres 
(as in the vindictive condemnation of 
the Grasset publishing house last 
year) is something which concerns 
all who are jealous for the honor of 
France and the preservation of the 
shaken civilized values of the nations 
of the West. 


Peace Through Justice 


“At best the Atlantic Pact and the provision of military aid 
are only supplements to economic policy. If Western European 
countries are strong economically—if their people are employed, 
well-fed, are persuaded they are getting a decent share in the 
fruits of their labor—there is at least a chance they will not need 
to be defended. The Russians have shown a marked preference, 
not for old-fashioned aggression, but for the more subtle and very 
probably more effective procedure of mobilising the underprivi- 
leged, the oppressed and the otherwise disaffected. In countries 
that are economically strong, and where economic strength is 
complemented by social justice, there are no such legions to 
mobilise.”—J. K. Galbraith at Notre Dame, Ind., Dec. 9, 1949. 











Environment and You 


CHRISTOPHER G. KANE 


Reprinted from YoutH* 


ee are not living 
things. They are merely the 
scenes of life. But many a vicinity 
has taken on a quality proximate to 
life. The neighborhood, then, like 
an organism, gives back of its life, 
its mood, and its potentialities to the 
people living in it. But, as the neigh- 
borhood is really not a living thing, 
it must borrow its semblance of life 
from outside itself. Thus, an area 
receives its spirit from its own in- 
habitants. This spirit is in turn 
passed on to the next generation as 
the cycle continues to play its part. 

A few hours spent on the sight- 
seeing boat that circles Manhattan 
Island will make this clear. What is 
there predominant in the various sec- 
tions of New York City which the 
guide chooses as typical to set off the 
character of a vicinity? We can al- 
most hear his voice. He thinks one 
area is noteworthy, at least for the 
sightseer, because it has sent over 
fifteen of its young men to the elec- 
tric chair. An adjacent neighbor- 
hood is a landmark because the late 
Al Smith was born and raised there. 
Farther on, the Statue of Liberty 
casts its shadow over the men of the 
Bowery. Over there is a_ hospital 


built by the donations of the people 
and open to all. The gay little boat 
plies onward and passes the neigh- 
borhood famous for a race riot of 
some years ago. But, the guide con- 
tinues, the colored and the white peo- 
ple have been living in the friendli- 
est spirit for many years in the very 
next vicinity. And so, on we travel. 

People do lend their spirit to a 
neighborhood. In time, this comes 
to be part of what is called “environ- 
ment.” It is looked upon as a force— 
for good or evil—which is beyond 
the powers of men to change. En- 
vironment is a spirit enhanced by 
time and numbers. ‘After a while, it 
is accepted as inevitable, and either 
enjoyed if it is wholesome, or en- 
dured if it is not. 

Whenever an environment exists 
which is a blot on Christian progress, 
our plans should call for its elimina- 
tion. This is a duty of the Christian 
citizen. It is part of the obligation of 
patriotism. Adequate and rational 
patriotism should be quite as active 
in peace as in war, and it should ex- 
tend to every matter that affects the 
common good. If patriotism is love 
of country, its only rational and con- 
crete meaning is love of the people 
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who inhabit the country and com- 
pose the State, in other words, love of 
one’s fellow citizens.“ When we in 
any way guide the morals of a na- 
tion, we are performing the greatest 
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Let us center our attention upon 
the young people of our country. 
Can they be saved from exposure to 
this devitalizing environment? (Nec- 
essary vigilance dees not demand 


service possible to our fellow citizens“ that young people be removed from 


And now we shall face the chal- 
lenge. Evidently, our times are not 
conducive to saintly living. This is 
an unfortunate circumstance, for all 
Christians are called to be saints. 
Things which we see about us, how- 
ever, are gaited to turn our eyes and 
our minds from God. Because all 
men, but especially the young, are 
impressionable, a constant barrage 
of the senses by the anti-Christian 
cult of Modernism has a very devital- 
izing effect. People are no longer at- 
tuned to a Christian behavior, but 
are influenced by the current stand- 
ards to be hardened and senseless to 
the real beauties of life. To be a 
saint is a cold, foreboding thought 
to the modern and hardly an envi- 
able crown. The popular concept of 
sanctity was not always so. But it is 
hard to indoctrinate an army with an 
esprit de corps when the soldiers 
have no desire for glory. 


THE STUMBLING BLOCK 


We should like to see a change in 
our country—a return to the Chris- 
tian mentality in all phases of life. 
But while we are surrounded by at- 
tractive obstructions, such a return 
is effectively thwarted. The stum- 
bling-block is environmenty 


the society in which they must live 
and save their souls. This is imprac- 
tical, impossible and not a solution 
to the difficulty./ But we should be 
so conscious and alive to the situa- 
tion that we are able to seize every 
opportunity to influence the environ- 
ment which, in turn, influences us 
and our children. St. Paul considers 
this discernment (far from being an 
apostolate for the few) the duty of 
all Christians. 

Lest the charge that Catholics are 
over-sensitive scare us into submis- 
sive silence, be reminded that Catho- 
lics must be sensitive. Only recently, 
Pius XII spoke to Americans in a 
radio address and discussed this 
sensitivity. The great misfortune in 
the modern world, he pointed out, 
was exactly this: people are losing 
their sense of sin. 

How can we go about influencing 
such a strong force as environment? 
The formula is found in one’s being 
alive to every opportunity. 

Recently, a half-hour program on 
a large radio station devoted a part 
of its time to an interview of two 
men interested in furthering the 
cause of planned parenthood. The 
following day, a news item disclosed 
that immediately after the morning 
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program eighteen phone calls were 
made to the radio station to protest 
the subject matter aired. The num- 
ber of protests was not very great 
but was indicative that eighteen peo- 
ple were sensitive to this pagan en- 
croachment on their homes. Pos- 
sibly the news item which reached 
many more people than the radio 
program spurred numerous others to 
add their protests. By thus making 
known popular feeling to those in 
the field of communications, the 
Catholic audience is taking effective 
means to influence environment. 
Some years ago, a Sunday evening 
comedy program took upon itself to 
ridicule the opening verses of the 
Book of Genesis in a vulgar skit. An 
avalanche of letters poured into the 
radio station and upon the sponsor 
of the show, indicating the reaction 
of a great part of the audience to the 
poor taste of those responsible. Such 
a public performance mirrors the low 
estimation which program managers 
have of their audiences. Here was a 
great opportunity for those interested 
in influencing our environment, and 
the occasion was seized by parents, 
by representatives of high school and 
college classes, by teachers, by 
priests and religious, and by good 
citizens in general. The sponsor 
thought the irreverence warranted 
an apology and wrote personal letters 
to all those who took the time to 
manifest their disapproval. The bad 
taste which the incident left may 
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have done much to enforce the rather 
high code to which most radio pro- 
grams adhere. 


SUGGESTIVE ADs 

A priest riding in the subway was 
alarmed to see a poster in the car 
which probably would have been 
banned from the U. S. mails as im- 
moral literature. He waited until the 
train reached the last stop and then 
requested the obliging conductor to 
remove the offending poster. Who 
knows how many youngsters were 
tempted to impure thoughts by that 
single multi-colored advertisement? 
But more important, who can esti- 
mate how many were protected from 
the flagrant temptation by the sensi- 
tivity and action of the priest? 

A national magazine which prides 
itself on its long list of collegiate 
subscribers was called to task by one 
college official who refused to dis- 
tribute an issue to the students be- 
cause of the suggestive jokes which 
were used as fillers. Accordingly, the 
shipment of magazines was returned 
with an accompanying explanation. 
By that one act it is possible that the 
professor did more to influence his 
times than by all his years in the 
classroom. 

These examples illustrate the po- 
tential scope of our influence upon 
environment. But watchfulness is 
not always to express itself in dis- 
satisfaction. | Whenever a morally up- 
lifting radio program or magazine 
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article is presented, we may do an 
equal amount of good by compli- 
menting those responsible and by 
helping to popularize the work 
among others. / 

Do not think that unsolicited criti- 
cisms of radio shows and advertis- 
ing displays received nothing but a 
disgusted glance from managers of 
these affairs. Such criteria of public 
opinion are highly regarded by these 
men, for they are an indication of 
what the public wants. And the pub- 
lic is generally given satisfaction if 


Conditi 


it is persistent enough in making its 
feelings known. 

Environment can be influenced by 
active interest in all the events we 
see about us./ In this way we will 
keep ourselves attuned to the stand- 
ards of Christian behavior and help 
to right some of the many errors and 
abuses which at present seem to be 
almost too strong for us to cope with. 

!The environment of the future de- 


pends to a great extent on bw sensi- 
tive to evil are the men al women 
of todayy 

r Peace 


“May we not say that the practical application of Christian 
teaching in international relations has become a condition for the 
attainment of world peace and security? 

“And considering the power of annihilation latent in the new 





weapons of war, may we not go even further and say that faithful 
adherence to Christian doctrine and the law of God has become a 
sine qua non of the survival of mankind?”—Carlos P. Romulo, 
President of the UN General Assembly, Notre Dame, Ind., Dec. 
10, 1949. 


True Law 


“By just law I mean law based on reason, consonant with the 
essential requirements of man’s nature and deriving ultimate sanc- 
tion from the source of all authority, God Himself. 

“T reject as inimical to peace that false law which, recognizing 
no higher sanction than the authority of the state, has produced 
regimentation in lieu of order, total tyranny in lieu of freedom and 
class war rather than harmony and peace in human society.”— 
Carlos P. Romulo, President of the UN General Assembly, Notre 
Dame, Ind., Dec. 10, 1949. : 












Britain’s School Problem 


A. C. F. BEALE 


Reprinted from Tue Curistian Democrat* 


HERE will always be Catholic 

“schools crises” in this country 
until a completely satisfactory basis 
for financing denominational schools 
can be achieved. As long ago as 
1895 Cardinal Vaughan declared 
such a basis impossible “until relig- 
ion ceases to be a bar to equality of 
treatment in the matter of State pay- 
ment for compulsory education.” 
Since that time, the hope of such an 
equitable solution has receded, for 
more and more bodies of organized 
opinion have become satisfied with 
the Agreed Syllabus religious teach- 
ing available in the local authorities’ 
schools, and accordingly have ceased 
to support the Catholic claim. It is 
very important, none the less, to ap- 
preciate precisely why it is that the 
Hierarchy have called on the Catho- 
lic body (in their Ad Clerum of last 
June) to demand certain concrete 
things of the local Parliamentary 
candidates at the next election. 

Historically, the Catholic claim 
began modestly and has grown. Till 
1847 the Catholic schools had no 
support from public funds whatso- 
ever. In that year, the Catholic Poor 
School Committee secured for the 
first time a grant from the central 


taxes towards school-building. From 
then till 1902 the Bishops sought help 
also from the local rates; and while 
they were defeated by the Gladstone 
Act of 1870, they succeeded in 1902. 
Thereafter, the school-sites and 
buildings had to be provided out of 
Catholic charitable contributions, 
but, once they were provided, the 
local authority financed all their run- 
ning costs, including teachers’ sal- 
aries. It is there that we have the 
essence of the problem since. On the 
one hand public money was paying 
over ninety per cent of the total costs 
of the Catholic elementary schools. 
On the other hand, the balance, 
though small as a proportion, was 
large as an actual sum to be found 
by the rank-and-file Catholic families 
over and above their ordinary rates 
and taxes. 

Long before the Act of 1944, the 
actual sums to be raised by the Cath- 
olic body had increased, partly due to 
World War I, and partly to the need 
for reorganizing our schools under 
the Hadow Scheme of 1926. So great 
was the hardship by 1936 that the 
Government passed an Act enabling 
the local authorities to make grants 
of anything up to three-quarters of 


* Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, England, November, 1949. 
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the reorganization costs, but on con- 
dition that the Local Education Auth- 
ority appoint the teachers in a school 
so aided, that there must then be 
Agreed Syllabus teaching available 
in that Catholic school for non-Cath- 
olics needing it, and so on. Here 
loomed a loss of independence. 


At the end of World War II the 
financial prospect was so far beyond 
the means of the Catholics that pub- 
lic money was again offered, in the 
Butler Act of 1944, but on equally 
serious conditions. The provisions 
of the 1936 Act have been revived, 
for such schools as had an agree- 
ment already under that Act when 
the War began. For the others, inde- 
pendence can be preserved by find- 
ing half the reorganization costs 
(public money finding the rest) ; but 
where that fifty per cent cannot be 
found by the Catholics, the school 
will become “controlled” by the 
L.E.A., which will appoint the teach- 
ers, only some of whom will be Cath- 
olics, and able to give Catholic re- 
ligious instruction only at certain 
times in the week. 


A FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


The shape of the problem remains 
unchanged: the State is willing to 
pay what amounts to well over ninety 
per cent of the total Catholic educa- 
tion bill. But the balance—to be 
found by the Catholics if they are to 
preserve their schools—is already 
five times as high as the Government 
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itself estimated five years ago (not 
£10 millions but £50 millions), as a 
result of rising labor costs and costs 
of materials since; and the interest- 
charges per year accordingly are not 
half-a-million, but five millions. The 
cost of a school-place, says Arch- 
bishop Downey, is now the cost of a 
pre-war council house, and still ris- 
ing (anything from £100 to £400 at 
present). 


Hence the Hierarchy’s call. It is 
impossible to persuade the nation 
quickly of the justice of the Catholic 
claim to full and complete mainte- 
nance: i.e., that the parent has a 
solemn right to have his child edu- 
cated according to his conscience, 
and the right that this shall not cost 
him more than his neighbor’s exer- 
cise of the same right. But it is pos- 
sible, and urgently necessary, to 
convince the country that the rise in 
costs from ten to fifty millions means 
an utterly impossible burden, and 
that therefore, as the Bishops urge, 
there is needed a) a “ceiling” to all 
school-place costs, beyond which we 
shall not be asked to pay, whatever 
the future rise in actual costs, b) an 
Enabling Act in the next Parliament, 
to overhaul the basis of the grants 
and loans, and c) some emergency 
help from State funds in the mean- 
time, unless the schools are to be con- 
fiscated because the Catholics cannot 
find a sum which, small as a propor- 
tion, is simply beyond their limited 
means. 








The Role of Children’s Allowances 


Dr. GreorceE F. Davipson 
Canadian Deputy Minister of Welfare 


An address delivered at the National Conference of Social Work, Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 13, 1949. 


= paper is being presented to 
the Economic and Industrial Sec- 
tion of the National Conference Pro- 
gram. The central theme of this par- 
ticular meeting is the economic wel- 
fare of children. I wish, therefore, 
in my opening remarks, to state the 
central economic and social fact re- 
garding children in our industrial so- 
ciety. That fact is this: every new- 
born child increases the economic 
burden of the family without provid- 
ing additional means by which this 
burden can be met. 

This is an obvious, simple truth; 
yet we have been strangely slow, par- 
ticularly in our North American in- 
dustrial society, to recognize the full 
implications of this truth in planning 
our social welfare services for chil- 
dren and families. We have been 
slow to realize that in our change- 
over from a primitive, agricultural 
form of society, lived close to the soil, 
to a highly industrialized, largely ur- 
banized way of life, lived close to the 
sidewalk, the economic facts of life 
have changed, not only for the na- 
tion as a whole, but also for the in- 
dividual families of the nation. 

When we stop to think about it, 


we recognize, of course, that at all 
times, in all forms of society, chil- 
dren are, to some extent at least, an 
economic liability. But do we fully 
appreciate the difference between the 
extent or weight of that economic lia- 
bility in the case of today’s indus- 
trial urban family, living off the pay- 
roll, and yesterday’s agricultural ru- 
ral family, living off the land? 

It is true that the child born into 
yesterday’s family—the typical fam- 
ily of a primitive, agricultural, pre- 
dominantly rural society—was, like 
its urban cousin, “another mouth to 
feed.” Babies have never gone di- 
rectly from the crib to the corn field, 
or from the perambulator to the 
plow. They have always been, for 
a few years at least, an economic lia- 
bility. But the provision of these ex- 
tra family needs in our earlier forms 
of society was a more flexible busi- 
ness than it is today. The food re- 
quirements of the “extra mouth to 
feed” were produced, not purchased. 
The extra shelter requirements were 
built, not bought. The extra cloth- 
ing was of the homespun, not the bar- 
gain basement variety. The self-suffi- 
ciency of this agricultural family, at 
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least in so far as its primitive needs 
were concerned, bore silent witness 
to the fact that you can stretch the 
infinite ingenuity of the rural home- 
maker and the patient labor of the 
farmer much farther than the inelas- 
tic, weekly pay check of the modern 
industrial worker. 

Add to this one further fact. Our 
transition to an industrial, urban 
form of society has gone hand in 
hand with a humanitarian concern to 
educate our children better and 
longer, and to avoid the harsh ex- 
ploitation of our children in indus- 
trial employment. Hence our com- 
pulsory school attendance legislation, 
and also our anti-child-labor laws. 
All this, while socially desirable, has 
lengthened the period during which 
most children remain at school, has 
delayed from five to ten years the en- 
try of children on a full-time basis 
into the farm or industrial labor mar- 
ket, and has increased by fifty to one 
hundred per cent the period of time 
during which a child remains as an 
economic liability upon its parents. 

The result can be stated in almost 
mathematical terms. The pre-Indus- 
trial Revolution child, and even the 
child of the earliest years of the In- 
dustrial Revolution in England, 
ceased to be economically dependent 
on its parents anywhere from the 
seventh to twelfth year of life. It was 
in that period, particularly among 
the poorer families, that he took his 
place in the ranks of farm laborers 
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or industrial workers. Today the 
child remains dependent until his 
fourteenth or twenty-fourth year— 
for it is only then, if ever, that the 
Ph.D. begins to produce more wis- 
dom than he can consume! 


CHILD- WELFARE SERVICES 


What, then, have we done to com- 
pensate for these industrial and so- 
cial changes which have placed an 
increasingly heavier economic bur- 
den on the parents of the average 
North American child? That we have 
done some things is not to be de- 
nied. We have provided free school- 
ing, for example. We have extended 
the range of free health services for 
children, progressively through the 
years. We have provided an increas- 
ing variety of child-welfare services 
over a broad area of the population— 
although here it must be said that by 
and large these services are available 
only to children who must look to 
the community at large, rather than 
to their parents, for support and care. 
These services for the most part are 
a substitute for parental care and sup- 
port, rather than a supplement to 
what the overburdened parents can 
provide. And even our statement re- 
garding free health services and free 
schooling needs a little careful ex- 
amination. By free, we mean tax-sup- 
ported; and by tax-supported, we 
mean that we have equalized and 
spread the burden of the cost of these 
services over the whole population 
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through taxation. We cannot alto- 
gether deny, therefore, the proposi- 
tion that, in addition to prolonging 
the period of a child’s economic de- 
pendency on its parents through com- 
pulsory school attendance and anti- 
child-labor laws, our industrial so- 
ciety has also placed upon the 
shoulders of the nation’s parents at 
least a portion of the added cost of 
these services, by taxing them for 
the funds required to support our 
educational systems. 

Well, then, what else have we 
done? We have, of course, provided 
out of the greatly increased produc- 
tive capacity of our industrial econ- 
omy an immeasurably higher level of 
money wages than ever was known 
before in any earlier form of so- 
ciety. This level of wages has made 
it possible for our industrial workers 
to enjoy a higher standard of living 
than the people of any other part of 
the world have ever known since time 
began. All that is true, very true. 
But, to get at the true significance 
of this statement in terms of our im- 
mediate problem, let us ask our- 
selves this question: what relation- 
ship has our system of industrial 
wages to the burden of rearing the 
nation’s children? 


Tue Famiry Unit 


The answer, in simple terms, is 
none. The industrial wage system, 
which is the cornerstone, the veritable 
“staff of life,” of our industrial eco- 
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nomics, has little or no relationship 
to the cornerstone of our society, 
which is the family unit. This great- 
ly increased level of industrial wages 
to which we have referred has af- 
fected all industrial workers, more or 
less equally, whatever their family 
status. The single man, the single 
woman, the childless couple, the head 
of the large family all have benefited 
equally—but not necessarily equit- 
ably in social terms—from the higher 
levels of industrial wages. The fact 
is that our wage structure, which, I 
repeat, is the cornerstone of our in- 
dustrial society, is geared inevitably 
—and rightly so—to industrial skills 
and productivity. It is an industrial, 
not a social wage. In compensating 
our men and women for the contri- 
butions which they make to the so- 
ciety in which we live, we recognize 
that their skills should be paid for 
to the extent that they add to the tech- 
nological, industrial, commercial, in- 
tellectual and cultural wealth of mod- 
ern times. Yet at the same time, we 
largely fail to compensate the parents 


of our nation for the extra financial. 


and economic burdens that they vol- 
untarily assume in rearing a genera- 
tion of our nation’s future citizens. 

Please note that I refer to compen- 
sation, not reward. Parenthood has 
its own rewards—intangible, yet very 
real—which should never, can never 
be reduced to monetary terms. We 
are dealing here with no concept of 
“incentive pay,” designed to ensure a 
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stepping-up in quantitative terms of 
the volume of production of our na- 
tion’s greatest asset. Rather, we are 
concerned with “compensation”— 
equalization of the very real eco- 
nomic and social burdens which the 
parents of our respective countries 
assume, on behalf of all the nation, 
in raising the nation’s children. 

How often we have heard at public 
meetings, service club luncheons, so- 
cial welfare gatherings, even on Na- 
tional Conference programs, public 
speakers voicing the eternal truth that 
“children are the nation’s greatest as- 
set,” that “the children of today are 
the citizens of tomorrow,” or even 
that “the world marches forward on 
the feet of little children.” Yet, what 
have we done for parents as a whole 
to help in sharing the responsibility 
for putting shoes on the feet of these 
same children? 

Let me give you one eloquent sta- 
tistic from the experience of my own 
country, to indicate clearly the ex- 
tent to which the economic burden 
of rearing the nation’s children falls 
upon the shoulders of a small seg- 
ment of the population. In Canada 
we found, in 1944, that eighty-four 
per cent of all our children under 
sixteen years of age were dependent 
for their maintenance on nineteen 
per cent of our employed population. 
More than four-fifths of the children 
of our country—tomorrow’s citizens 
—more than four-fifths of the future 
generation of Canadians were found 
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to be dependent on less than one-fifth 
of the present day working force in 
our country. I have no comparable 
figure for the United States of 
America. I venture, however, to 
guess that it would not be vastly dif- 
ferent. I ask you then the question: 
does this fact correspond to our con- 
ception of equity and social justice? 
Does this fact represent fairly the 
degree of interest and responsibility 
that should be shared by all Cana- 
dians, all Americans, for ensuring 
that there will be a future genera- 
tion of our nation’s citizens? 


RESPONSIBILITY OF ALL 


I suggest to you that to ask the 
question is to answer it. Clearly it is 
of concern to all the citizens of our 
respective countries that there should 
be a future generation of our citi- 
zens, born in health and strength, to 
carry forward into future years the 
duties and the responsibilities which 
today are being borne by persons like 
ourselves, in all walks of life, in our 
respective lands. If this be true, and 
surely no one can question it, then it 
follows equally that the responsibility 
for sharing the economic burden of 
dependency that goes with our child 
population should, in all fairness, be 
shared by all sections of our popula- 
tion, both by those who bear the im- 
mediate responsibility for rearing the 
nation’s children, and by those who 
do not. 

Sir William Beveridge, now Lord 
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Beveridge, has stated the problem in 
clear and simple terms. He tells us 
that in England—and this no doubt 
applies as well to Canada and to the 
United States—dependent children in 
the family represent the second 
major cause of poverty. Unless we 
wish a staggering number of our fu- 
ture citizens to be raised in poverty, 
we must give thought to ways by 
which the whole community can join 
with the parents of our nation’s chil- 
dren in sharing at least a part of the 
economic burden of dependent child- 
hood throughout the nation. 


WAGES AND CHILDREN 


Perhaps, you will permit me one 
final observation as to the relation- 
ship of our industrial wage system to 
the problem of dependent childhood 
before I go on to state in factual 
terms the plan which my country, 
along with numerous others, has de- 
veloped in an attempt to meet this 
problem. I have already stated that 
the industrial wage is not a social 
wage, and that it is relatively inelas- 
tic. By that I mean that the wage 
system is adjusted to the skills which 
the worker has to offer to the em- 
ployer on the farm, or in the office or 
factory. The greater the skill, the 
higher the wage; but this degree of 
skill has no relationship to the social 
responsibilities of the average work- 
man, responsibilities which are placed 
upon him by our social customs, as 
well as by our man-made laws. 
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In contrast to the relative rigidity 
of our wage system, which varies 
only with the skill of the worker, 
these social responsibilities of the 
average Canadian and American are 
highly variable. Some, but not all, 
are capable perhaps of being covered 


by a fairly flexible wage system. It: 


is true, for example, that a single 
man or woman has basically only 
himself or herself to feed. He may 
have adult dependents, but after all 
no person can have more than one 
father or one mother. If a man is 
married, he has, of course, a wife to 
support. She, too, has a father and 
a mother; but even so, our laws pre- 
scribe, even in America, that no man 
can have more than one wife at any 
one time, and consequently that his 
in-law respor ‘bilitiés are limited to 
one father-in-l: ~ and one mother-in- 
law at any onu time. Within these 
limits of relationship, therefore, the 
chain of responsibility for dependent 
relatives is fairly limited and fairly 
constant. It could conceivably be met 
by a generously high wage level 
which would take account of the eco- 
nomic burdens which the average 
American or Canadian might have to 
assume with regard to adult depend- 
ents. 

But when we come to dependent 
children, this is where we find the 
social responsibilities of the average 
individual most highly variable. At 
the one extreme we find the single 
person concerned only to meet his 
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own individual needs. At the other 
extreme we find heads of families 
with five or ten or even fifteen chil- 
dren, all dependent on the one family 
head. To make matters worse, it has 
been clearly shown that the heaviest 
burden of dependent childhood falls 
on the wage earner in the early years 
of his life, when his level of income 
is lower than he may expect to earn 
in later years. Clearly no system of 
wages as we know them in our coun- 
tries, no system that is geared to a 
workman’s capacity to produce for 
the benefit of his employer can meet 
the infinite variety of economic re- 
sponsibilities which society, accord- 
ing to our individual family circum- 
stances, may call upon us to assume. 

What, then, is the answer? How 
do we meet the problem? 


Famity ALLOWANCES 


I cannot speak for your country, 
but I can speak for mine in saying 
that I believe most Canadians would 
agree that we have found at least a 
partial answer to this question. As 
long ago as 1917, in fact, we found 
a part of the partial answer when we 
passed the first income tax law in the 
history of our country and provided 
therein for a special exemption or 
allowance to be granted to those tax- 
payers with dependent wives and 
children. We did not know it at the 
time, but this was in very truth the 
beginning of family allowances in 
Canada. In granting special exemp- 
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tions for dependent children, we rec- 
ognized the justice of the principle 
that those who were bearing espe- 
cially heavy economic burdens in the 
rearing of the nation’s children 
should be granted special tax rebates 
in recognition of their special bur- 
den. This was conceived to be in the 
national interest. This was con- 
ceived to be consistent with the prin- 
ciples of equity and social justice. 

The only flaw in our logic, from 
1917 until 1945, was: that we granted 
children’s allowances through this 
system of tax rebates to those tax- 
payers in the upper income groups 
who, by definition, were the very 
people least in need of help; while we 
denied equal recognition—an equal 
sharing of the burden of dependent 
childhood—to those who, by defini- 
tion, were the neediest families in 
our country, namely, the families 
whose income fell below the taxable 
income level. Because of the pro- 
gressive incidence of our income tax 
levies, those below the income tax 
level got no help whatsoever with re- 
spect to their children. Those in the 
lowest tax paying categories got a 
minimum of help; and those in the 
upper tax paying brackets received 
by tax rebate the most generous al- 
lowances for their children. 

Then came the second stage in the 
evolution of a comprehensive family 
allowances system for Canada. Dur- 
ing the recent war we provided, side 
by side with service rates of pay for 
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the various ranks in our armed 
forces, a system of dependents’ al- 
lowances. The pay systems of the 
armed forces provided for variations 
in the rates according to rank—a 
system roughly similar to the varia- 
tions in the industrial wage scale 
according to skill. Yet we did not 
consider this socially adequate to 
meet the needs of our servicemen’s 
families in time of war. 

Why not? Why were we content 
to accept the social inadequacy of 
an industrial wage system through 
generations of peace, and discover 
only when we went to war that the 
application of industrial wage prin- 
ciples to our armed services could 
not be tolerated on social grounds? 

That is one question I cannot an- 
swer, unless perhaps by analogy. 
There are those who say that a per- 
son’s most lucid moments occur as 
brief but inspired interludes in long, 
unbroken periods of insanity. Per- 
haps it took the civilized insanity of 
war to make us glimpse the lack of 
logic of the industrial wage system 
by which were were seeking to pro- 
mote social justice in times of peace. 

Whatever the reason, I can only 
state as an actual fact that it was in 
the year 1944, in the very month 
when our allied forces were estab- 
lishing their bridgehead on the 
shores of France, that the Parlia- 
ment of Canada decided to enact a 
sweeping, comprehensive, universal 
family allowances law for all fami- 
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lies in Canada with dependent chil- 
dren. The passage of the Family Al- 
lowances Act in 1944 was, in my 
judgment, the final and logical ex- 
tension to all the Canadian people 
of the family allowance principles 
already contained in our income tax 
legislation since 1917 and in our pro- 
visions for dependents’ allowances to 
children of servicemen since 1939, 
The Family Allowances Act, which 
went into effect on July 1, 1945, was, 
without question, the most far-reach- 
ing, radical piece of social legisla- 
tion ever passed by a Canadian Par- 
liament. One of your United States 
pundits, Miss Dorothy Thompson, 
has referred to it as “the most ad- 
vanced social legislation in the 
Americas.” 


No Means TEst 


The law provides that the Govern- 
ment of Canada shall pay out of its 
general tax revenues to the mother 
of every child born in Canada, or 
living in Canada for a period of one 
year, a monthly allowance amount- 
ing to $5 in the case of each child 
under six; $6 in the case of children 
under ten; $7 in the case of children 
under thirteen; and $8 in the case of 
children under sixteen years of age, 
There is no means test. There is no 
contribution. The funds are pro- 
vided from the general tax revenués 
of the country. The allowances are 
exempt from income tax, but since 
the allowances are intended to re- 
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place those allowances for children 
formerly granted by way of income 
tax exemption, the exemption for 
children under our income tax law 
has now been reduced to a nominal 
amount of $150 a year deducted 
from the taxable income in respect 
of children eligible for family allow- 
ances. 

In forty-seven months of the pro- 
gram’s operation, Canada has paid 
out, as of the end of May, 1949, just 
over one billion dollars in family 
allowance benefits. The annual cost 
is currently running around $290 
million. This is equivalent in United 
States terms of an expenditure of 
$3%4 billion annually on a single 
item of social welfare legislation for 
the children of your nation. In 
terms of your budget and expendi- 
tures, it is the equivalent annually 
of two-thirds of what you are cur- 
rently spending each year on ERP. 
It is the equivalent of slightly less 
than half of the estimated cost of Mr. 
Ewing’s projected national health 
insurance program. In the month of 
May, 1949, we issued from our ten 
regional offices checks to 1,787,522 
families on behalf of 4,041,771 chil- 
dren. We estimate that this is ap- 
proximately ninety-nine and forty- 
four one-hundredths per cent of all 
the children under sixteen years of 
age in Canada! The average allow- 
ance per child currently amounts to 
$6.16 a month. The average allow- 
ance per family currently amounts 
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to $13.93 a month, or just over $167 
a year. This represents an average 
increment of ten to fifteen per cent 
to the average annual income of all 
Canadian families. 

I trust that no one will feel that 
I am indulging in idle exaggeration 
when I say that a social welfare pro- 
gram of this magnitude and dimen- 
sions has potentially tremendous eco- 
nomic and social significance for all 
Canadians. Our four years’ experi- 
ence to date has been barely suffi- 
cient to give us fleeting glimpses of 
the possibilities and implications of 
such a program. It may be years 
before any of us can fully assess its 
social results. 


Some SociaL Resutrs 


Already we can recognize some 
interesting and valuable by-products 
of this great social experiment. We 
have established without question 
the fact that school attendance 
throughout Canada has been greatly 
improved, and this improvement has 
been attributed by the educational 
authorities of our provinces to the 
fact that family allowances are dis- 
continued when children are im- 
properly absent from school. We 
know, too, that family allowances 
have resulted in a tremendous im- 
provement of our provincial vital 
statistics recordg. We have had to 
prove the age of 444 million Cana- 
dian children in the last four years, 
and this has brought home to par- 
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ents, as never before, the absolute 
necessity of effecting prompt regis- 
tration of birth for all new-born 
children. Fifty or sixty years from 
now the old-age pension authorities 
of Canada will find their task made 
immeasurably easier, thanks to the 
complete birth registration now 
being effected as a direct result of 
family allowances. 

We have, too, a much more com- 
plete and accurate demographic pic- 
ture of our Canadian population 
than we had a year ago. We know 
more than we ever did before about 
the size and composition of our Ca- 
nadian family units. We know more 
accurately the nature of our popu- 
lation shifts from province to prov- 
ince, because we can trace the move- 
ments of over half the population of 
Canada whenever they transfer their 
family allowance accounts from one 
regional office to another. Data re- 
garding population shifts and the 
rate of new family formation is al- 
ready being sent each month to the 
central housing authority in our 
country, giving that agency more ac- 
curate information than it has ever 
obtained from any other source as 
to critical shifts in housing needs 
and demands for new family hous- 
ing throughout the different parts of 
Canada. 

But all these, of course, are only 
by-products. Many ‘other questions 
arise and remain for the present at 
least unanswered because we cannot 
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sift from the facts available those 
significant social developments which 
are attributable to family allow- 
ances and separate out those which 
may be attributed to other important 
factors in our economy. 


BirtH RATE 


What is the effect of family allow- 
ances on the birth rate? The birth 
rate since 1945, when family allow- 
ances were instituted, has risen to 
unprecedented heights in Canada. Is 
this due to family allowances? Be- 
fore you jump to easy conclusions, 
remember that the United States, 
which has had no family allowances, 
has witnessed during these same four 
years an even sharper increase in its 
birth rate than Canada. 

The infant mortality rate in Can- 
ada has declined significantly in 
those last four years. Who can say 
that it would not have declined by an 
equal amount if there had been no 
family allowances legislation in 
Canada? 

The rate of fluid milk consump- 
tion, the demand for children’s cloth- 
ing, both took a sharp upturn imme- 
diately after family allowance pay- 
ments were commenced. But this 
was also the period of demobiliza- 
tion, when large money payments 
were being filtered through into the 
stream of Canada’s purchasing 
power as our returning servicemen 
began to draw their discharge bene- 
fits and other re-establishment cred- 
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its. This was the period, too, when 
relaxation of wartime controls and 
the disappearance of shortages began 
to make consumer goods more read- 
ily available on the shelves of all our 
retail establishments throughout the 
country. How can we tell how much 
of this was due to family allowances 
and how much to other factors? 

Our monthly statistics on the size 
and composition of our Canadian 
families reveal a steady increase in 
the number of small and medium- 
size families throughout Canada, and 
at the same time a small, but continu- 
ing decrease in the number of large 
families (eight children and over). 
Is this due to family allowances, or 
is it simply part of a continuing 
trend? Has the trend been accentu- 
ated or retarded as a result of family 
allowances? No one can really say. 

One of your numerous American 
experts, testifying before a commit- 
tee of Congress in January of this 
year, fathered a priceless pearl of 
wisdom when he testified that the 
price of rayon had gone up in the 
United States because of the short- 
age of pulp from Canada; and that 
the shortage of pulp in Canada was 
due to the shortage of pulpwood cut- 
ters; and that the shortage of pulp- 
wood cutters was due to the fact that 
the French-Canadian farmers of Que- 
bec would not go into the pulpwoods 
any more in wintertime because they 
could stay home and live off their 
family allowances. 
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“For want of a nail a shoe was 
lost, 

For want of a shoe a horse was 
lost, 

For want of a horse a rider was 
lost, 

For want of a rider an army was 
lost, 

For want of an army a battle 
was lost,— 

And all for the want of a horse- 
shoe nail.” 


This gem of logic by your Washing- 
ton expert met with an anguished 
howl of protest in our country; and 
the Pulp and Paper Association of 
Canada—an association of employ- 
ers, mark you—came rushing to the 
defense of our family allowance pro- 
gram by issuing a statement which 
showed that the number of pulpwood 
cutters and the volume of pulpwood 
cut had been larger in the last few 
years than ever before in Canada’s 
history. 


SPENDING ALLOWANCES 


One final question I must pose be- 
fore concluding, and this one, like 
the rest, I will have to leave unan- 
swered. How are the people of Can- 
ada spending their family allow- 
ances? Are they spending them 
wisely? Are they spending them as 
the Act requires, “exclusively for the 
maintenance, care, training, educa- 
tion and advancement of the child”? 
My answer to that must also be a 
question. How does one know? 
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How can one possibly tell? When 
the family allowances check is cashed 
by the Canadian mother, how can 
one possibly distinguish these family 
allowance dollars from the other 
dollars in the family purse? How 
can one tell which dollar it is, the 
wage dollar or the family allowances 
dollar, that the housewife spends on 
underwear for Johnny, school books 
for Mary, or pots and pans for the 
kitchen, or linen for the bed, or per- 
haps even a permanent wave for 
mother? 

There is, it seems to me, only one 
real answer to this question; and no 
amount of questionnaires or spot 
surveys or Gallup Polls or sociologi- 
cal investigations will really provide 
us with any other authentic answer. 
The answer is that by and large fam- 
ily allowances are spent as part of 
the family budget. They are spent 
just as wisely, just as carefully as the 
rest of the family income, perhaps a 
little more so because of our educa- 
tional efforts through a variety of 
publicity media to focus the mother’s 
attention on the fact that family al- 
lowances are for her children. But 
by and large, the success or failure 
of our family allowances program, 
the wisdom or folly of our family 
allowance expenditures in terms of 
what they will buy for the children 
of our country depends on the wis- 
dom and judgment—or lack of it— 
of the average Canadian mother of 
the average Canadian child. 
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Can anyone be so cynical as to 
suggest that such a trust has not 
been wisely placed? Can anyone be 
so lacking in faith in the qualities 
of a nation’s citizens as to suggest 
that the overwhelming majority of 
all parents are not even more inter- 
ested in the well-being of their chil- 
dren than the community at large? 
If we have any faith at all in the 
manhood and womanhood of our 
country, surely we must believe that 
all but an infinitesimal fraction of 
fathers and mothers will do every- 
thing possible to provide properly 
for the well-being of their children. 


SERVICES IN KIND 


This is surely the answer that must 
be given to those who urge that help 
for children should be given by the 
State only through services in kind, 
in other words, only through agen- 
cies which, however efficient and con- 
scientious they may be, cannot pos- 
sibly have the same measure of inti- 
mate personal attachment to an indi- 
vidual child as that child’s own 
father and mother. Is it not time 
that we recognized our fathers and 
mothers, the Canadian and Ameri- 
can home, as being our number-one 
social agency in respect to the needs 
of our children? 

All services in kind have to be ad- 
ministered through some social 
agency. Some, of course, like health 
care, can only be provided through 
some special form of communal or- 
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ganization; but the essential needs 
of childhood, the basic needs, are 
not so complicated as all that. They 
are the basic needs of decent food, 
clothing, shelter, in short a decent 
level of economic subsistence, ade- 
quate for reasonably healthy day-to- 
day living. 

We believe that in our country the 
“agency” which is in the best posi- 
tion to supply these basic needs of 
childhood, provided it has the eco- 
nomic resources to make them avail- 
able, is the Canadian father and 
mother. Family allowances recog- 
nize this “agency” as a responsible 
one, interested in the children of the 
nation because they are its own chil- 
dren. While providing alternative 
methods of administration in cases 
where the parents fail to justify our 
confidence, family allowances ex- 
press our trust in the overwhelming 
majority of Canadian parents. our 
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confidence that they will provide 
those basic needs in responsible 
fashion, if enabled to do so. 

The basic underlying purpose of 
this vast Canadian social experiment 
is to effect a redistribution of the na- 
tion’s income, a redistribution which 
has an urgent social purpose. That 
social purpose is to focus the na- 
tion’s attention on the fact that our 
future as a nation, our very survival 
as a nation, depends on the quality 
of our nation’s children. The eco- 
nomic burden of dependent child- 
hood—the burden of Canada’s fu- 
ture—has too long been left to lie 
on the shoulders of one section of 
our population, the Canadian par- 
ents. Now, through family allow- 
ances, a part at least of that burden 
has been lifted from their shoulders 
and has been placed where it belongs 
—on the shoulders of all who live 
and work and prosper in our land. 








x 
Lag in Morals 


“The times in which we have lived have seen fantastic progress in most fields 
of human endeavor. Within our lifetimes science has contributed more to medi- 
cine, to communication, to transportation, to agriculture, and to many of the 
other things that affect our daily lives than it had contributed in many centuries. 
In giving us the radio and the airplane it furnished the peoples of the world with 
those devices they needed to draw closer together, to understand and respect 
each other. It is the tragedy of our age that these two inventions were aborted 
from their proper objectives. In the hands of power-crazed egoists in the late 
1930’s the one was diverted to the purposes of hate-fostering and war-breeding 
propaganda, and the other into a lethal weapon of international blackmail. These 
two inventions which had given such promise of forestalling future wars con- 
tributed to the events that produced the most costly war in world history.”—From 
an address by Hon. John L. Sullivan, at a luncheon of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, Washington, D. C., Nov. 11, 1949. 
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Bishops Defy Prague 


». THE strongest protest addressed 
to a Soviet puppet regime thus 
far, the Roman Catholic Bishops of 
Czechoslovakia have notified their 
Government that they will not obey 
its recent church control laws. They 
call on the Communist masters of 
their country to revise these laws or 
face an open religious conflict in 
which the Church is willing to endure 
new martyrdom. This action is all 
the more remarkable because it fol- 
lows by only a little more than a 
month a previous “extremely concili- 
atory” order issued by the same Bish- 
ops, permitting priests to swear loy- 
alty, with reservations, to the present 
regime and to accept government sal- 
aries. But the Czechoslovak Bishops, 
like many before them, quickly dis- 
covered that the only “conciliation” 
the Communists will accept is abject 
surrender, followed by final liquida- 
tion. The terms of their protest show 
that they are not ready for that. 
With this protest Czechoslovakia 
becomes the center of religious oppo- 
sition to Soviet domination within 
the Russian orbit, just as Yugoslavia 
has become the center of like opposi- 
tion in the political field. As Roman 
Catholic Bishops, they naturally 
speak only for their own Church, but 
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they voice their protest in the name 
of true freedom in religious life and 
therewith speak for all churches and 
religions. Their pointed emphasis 
that they have behind them the sup- 
port of millions willing to sacrifice 
everything, and that they act out of 
love for peace and quiet in a country 
which has already suffered enough 
and has lost enough lives, carries its 
own warning to the Communist rulers 
who proclaim their determination to 
break all opponents of their church 
laws as enemies of the state. 

The reasons for the Bishops’ action 
are evident from the text of their pro- 
test. They acknowledge, as they told 
the priests to acknowledge, secular 
power and its right not only to direct 
affairs of state but also to claim sup- 
port of the Government. They are, 
in other words, willing to render unto 
Caesar that which is Caesar’s. But 
they also proclaim that the church 
laws, which empower a Government 
committed to an anti-religious cru- 
sade to control all church appoint- 
ments, finances and administrative 
affairs, are not only a violation of the 
state’s Constitution but also contrary 
to the law of God and the concept of 
religious freedom. They further 
charge that in the name of these laws 
the Government has issued executive 
orders and directives which go even 
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beyond the laws and have in effect 
made the secular Government the 
highest church power, and therewith 
the highest spiritual authority, in the 
country. And just as they instructed 
the priests to reserve the right to obey 
the laws of God and the Church and 
to defend the rights of man, so the 
Bishops again declare that they can- 
not render unto Caesar that which is 
God’s. 

Therewith the issue is joined. The 
struggle between the Communist state 
and the churches has abated in both 
Hungary and Yugoslavia since Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty was broken and Arch- 
bishop Stepinatz jailed. In Czecho- 
slovakia all the Bishops have joined 
in the protest, together with Arch- 
bishop Beran, who has already been 
interned in his palace. The world 
will watch the further developments 
with interest and concern.—New 
York Times, New York, N. Y., Dec. 
5, 1949. 


Sin vs. Maladjusiment 


hers upsurge in recent years of 
crimes of sex and_ violence, 
brought so forcibly to our attention 
by almost daily headlines in the 
press, has resulted in popular inter- 
est in that branch of medical science 
known as psychiatry, the science 
which deals with mental disorders. 
Despite the fact that we are told the 
average intelligence of the nation is 
that of a 14-year-old child, every dec- 
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ade seems to bring a peculiar avidity 
for knowledge in some rather tech- 
nical field of higher learning. Most 
of us can remember when genetics 
and evolution were the rage. Now it 
is psychiatry. And, as usual, a little 
knowledge is proving a dangerous 
and an inaccurate thing. 

We must not, of course, minimize 
the contributions that psychiatrists 
have made to man’s realm of knowl- 
edge. Indeed, a more humane and a 
more Christian attitude toward the 
mentally disarranged has followed 
from experimentation and studies in 
abnormal psychology. We must not 
allow newer knowledge to discredit 
old facts, however. Cardinal New- 
man, criticizing what he thought to 
be Peter Abelard’s preoccupation 
with dialectics at, the expense of au- 
thority in matters of faith, declared 
that the Middle Age philosopher “felt 
it impossible so to honor what was 
now to be added, as to dishonor what 
existed before.” In like manner, the 
preachments of modern psychiatrists 
should not engender in us the feeling 
that our Christian philosophy and 
theology are outmoded or disproven. 

That there is danger of this is evi- 
dent from reports in our daily press 
concerning crimes of violence. 
Whenever a violation of this kind oc- 
curs any more, there seems to be a 
standard treatment. First, after the 
guilty party has been arrested, he is 
exhaustively examined by psychia- 
trists and psychologists. The past 
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history of the individual is studied, 
to see if at some time in his childhood 
a father or mother refused to allow 
him to attend the movies, thus creat- 
ing a complex in his youthful mind. 
Or perhaps at school some teacher at- 
tempted to restore discipline in her 
classroom after the unregimented lit- 
tle fellow disrupted proceedings by 
his individualistic tendencies. He 
was thereby “repressed” and _ anti- 
social proclivities were thus induced. 
All of this is brought out, and finally 
the malefactor is sent away to an in- 
stitution for social and mental re- 
habilitation. Now the psychiatrists 
may have a point, and they may be 
correct in their interpretations of the 
mental irregularities involved; but 
they overlook one important fact, 
man’s moral responsibility for his 
own actions. Nowhere do you read, 
in these purple newspaper accounts, 
that a sin has been committed, that 
God’s law has been violated, and that 
the soul of the evil-doer must be re- 
stored to sanctifying grace and the 
practice of virtue inculcated. 


This assumption of determination 
as the cause of crime seems all the 
more strange when we consider the 
pride we take in proclaiming man’s 
freedom. Particularly since World 
War II, notably in our reaction to 
Communism, have we insisted on 
man’s basic right to liberty. But the 
“freedom of the spirit” that we now 
maintain is integral to man is an odd 
inconsistency when studied in the 
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light of modern efforts to deny man’s 
moral accountability. If man is 
“master of his fate and captain of his 
soul,” then let us not be deceived 
into calling rape and murder the ef- 
fect of social maladjustment begotten 
of heredity and environment influ- 
ences. If we are poltically free by in- 
herent right, then we must be morally 
free. 


In this connection, it is encourag- 
ing to learn in this week’s (Oct. 10) 
Newsweek that the psychiatric cult 
has not deluded everyone. In a re- 
view of a recent book by Dr. Paul de 
River entitled The Sexual Criminal, 
the magazine quotes a statement by 
Eugene D. Williams, special assistant 
attorney general of California, who 
wrote the introduction to the book. 
The sexual pervert, said Mr. Wil- 
liams, “is just as much a criminal as 
is the burglar or murderer. The 
semi- hysterical, foolishly sympa- 
thetic, and wholly unscientific atti- 
tude of any individual engaged in 
social work and criminology to re- 
gard sex perverts as poor unfortu- 
nates who are suffering from disease 
and cannot help themselves, has a 
tendency to feed their ego.” Mr. Wil- 
liams suggests, however, that to pun- 
ish the sexual criminal he should be 
placed in an institution where the 
proper kind of rehabilitatory work 
can be done. The Christian would 
add that in the rehabilitatory work 
the teachings of Freud might give 
place to the Divine Law and the doc- 
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trines of Christ. The Christian would 
also say that it is the lack of the lat- 
ter in preventive work that makes re- 
habilitation necessary—THE West 
Vircinia RecisTER, Wheeling, W. Va., 
Oct. 14, 1949. 


Hospitals and Schools for 
Nurses 


ee throughout the country 
there is a serious shortage of 
nurses in all hospitals—public, pri- 
vate, voluntary and those supported 
by religious groups—Catholics and 
non-Catholics. We are told that there 
is a present shortage of more than 
10,000 nurses, and that this is a seri- 
ous problem affecting national 
health. And yet the majority of hos- 
pitals and schools for nurses training 
in all parts of the country continue 
to exclude Negro nurses from em- 
ployment and reject Negro girls for 
training. 

In the case of young women who 
apply for enrollment in nurses train- 
ing no one can tell the result of re- 
peated rejections. No one knows 
how many would-be nurses, each 
year, abandon the ambition or voca- 
tion to minister to the sick and 
suffering. 

Who are responsible for the con- 
tinuance of this unjust practice of 
rejecting Negro aspirants for nurs- 
ing diplomas? Probably the blame 
must be laid at the doors of the mem- 
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bers of hospital boards—the trustees 
—local citizens who represent the 
community and too often conform 
to the established local patterns and 
traditions of racial discrimination. 
We are referring to communities in 
every section of the country—North 
and South. It is significant that 
many of these trustees and board 
members, as fathers and mothers, 
have chosen Negro nurses to care for 
their own children—in health and 
sickness. They would stoutly deny 
the charge of inconsistency. Yet they 
blandly maintain barriers against Ne- 
groes in hospitals which they do not 
think of erecting in their own homes. 
Sooner or later this inconsistency 
will dawn on them. When it does, 
the dawn of justice will be near. 

We regret that the majority of 
Catholic hospitals and _ training 
schools follow the same policy— 
which again merely reflects the es- 
tablished pattern of the local commu- 
nity—doubtless to the regret of Sis- 
ters and religious who must depend 
upon local financial support to main- 
tain the institution in which they 
work without recompense. 

But, our Catholic institutions could 
lead—rather than wait for other hos- 
pitals to take the initiative; just as 
St. Louis University took the lead in 
becoming the first college in the State 
of Missouri to admit Negro students. 

The time is ripe for all hospitals 
and training schools for nurses to 
abandon practices that both violate 
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fundamental rights of Negro-Ameri- 
cans and are now hindering the en- 
listment of the nurses needed to prop- 
erly staff all hospitals. 

Hospitals are rightly called insti- 
tutions of mercy—and models of 
charity. We believe that in the near 
future they will also be hailed as ex- 
emplars of justice.—INTERRACIAL RE- 
view, New York, N. Y., February, 
1948. 


Euthanasia 


HE word euthanasia is much in 

the public press these days. It 
comes from two Greek words that 
mean “kindly death.” If euthanasia 
can be defined in a phrase, perhaps 
“murder without malice” is more 
consistent with the thinking of its 
advocates than “mercy killing.” 

We regard it as a merciful act 
when we put a suffering animal out 
of its misery. But to extend that 
viewpoint from animal to man nec- 
essarily implies that there is no es- 
sential difference between an animal 
and a man. We believe that there is 
an essential difference and that it is 
recognized by both civil and religious 
law. 

On the purely humane level of the 
natural law as reflected in the legal 
traditions of western civilization and 
notably in the English common law, 
no distinction is more clearly drawn 
than that between an animal and a 
man. Indeed, this distinction has 
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been western man’s greatest legal 
protection against slavery and the to- 
talitarian debasement of the human 
race. 

On the spiritual level the recogni- 
tion of this distinction is one of the 
final, core facts in that religious tra- 
dition to which most Americans be- 
long. The tradition stems from an- 
cient Judea and is embraced under 
the name of Christianity. 

The celebrated American way of 
putting it—and the phrase has a 
profound religious meaning—is that 
all men are created equal. The natu- 
ral consequence of this is that no 
individual has the moral right to im- 
pose death on another individual nor 
has the state the moral right to grant 
that discretionary power to any in- 
dividual. The chronically sick per- 
son is not an unjust aggressor and 
the right of the state to use discre- 
tion in capital punishment or in 
waging war as a last means of resist- 
ing physical aggression is not in- 
volved here. 

This is the principle upon which 
we base our opposition to euthan- 
asia, whether it be illegal as it is now 
and should remain or whether it be 
legalized as it was in Nazi Germany. 
To this may be added certain practi- 
cal considerations and hard, scienti- 
fic facts. 

One is that science is progressive, 
that cures and reliefs from pain are 
possible today that were impossible 
almost literally yesterday and to let 
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a doctor kill a man because, in his 
perhaps false judgment, the man can- 
not be cured or severe pain relieved 
is to pervert the purpose of medicine 
and would tend to stifle its progress. 
Medicine itself has recognized this 
principle and doctors still take the 
ancient Hippocratic oath: “To please 
no one will I prescribe a deadly drug 
nor give advice which may cause his 
death.” 

Another consideration is implicit 
in this question: To whom would 
the euthanasia advocates give the 
right to kill whom? What conceiv- 
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able protection could there be against 
the commission of the most diaboli- 
cal crimes under the name of “mercy 
killing”? 

But these, we repeat, are only 
practical considerations and not basic 
principles. The basic principle is 
that no individual, as an individual, 
has or can be given the moral right 
to take another individual’s life, with 
or without that individual’s consent. 
That is the unwavering meaning of 
the unchangeable law of God, “Thou 
shalt not kill.”—Boston TRAVELER, 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 9, 1950. 


Cana Conferences 


“Cana is an effort to help married people and those preparing 
for marriage to realize in full the graces which come to them in 
marriage. Its cry is, ‘Let us make our homes really Catholic.’ 

“We try to get men to see Christ’s presence in marriage—the 
nobility of the family that Christ founded and placed in this world. 
That is the work of Cana—a positive work, a grand work. I look 
upon Cana as being a distinct help to me in the discharge of 
my duties.”—Cardinal Stritch, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 6, 1949. 


On Racists 


“A Catholic simply cannot be a racist. He cannot be anti to any par- 
ticular people just because they are that people. We must oppose wrong 
principles; sometimes we must mention the persons who espouse them. But 
our fight will be open and fair. We shall not attack men through the 
fathers and mothers God gave them.”—Cardinal O’Connell. 
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Christmas Message, 1949 


Pore Pius XII 
Address of His Holiness to the College of Cardinals, December 23, 1949 


EVER before perhaps as on this 

vigil, which opens the happy event 
of the new jubilee year, has our heart 
of father and pastor felt you so close 
and united to us, beloved sons and 
daughters of the universe. We seem to 
see millions upon millions of the faith- 
ful and hear the thrill of their voices— 
and our heart does not deceive us—in 
union with ours forming an immense 
chorus of fervent thanksgiving, eager 
longing and humble petition to the 
Father, Giver of every good gift, to the 
Son, Expiator of every wrong, to the 
Holy Ghost, Dispenser of every grace. 

Impelled by a profound desire of 
freedom of the spirit, drawn by the 
charm of heavenly goods, forgetful for 
a brief hour of the tribulations of earth, 
you turn to us and all but repeat, in a 
good sense and with the right intention, 
the plea made long ago to the Re- 
deemer: “Give us a sign from heaven.” 
(Mark 8, 11-12; Luke 11, 16.) 

Well then, “Today you will know that 
the Lord will come, and at dawn you 
shall see His glory.” The sign you are 
waiting for shall be announced to you 
today: the sign, or rather the means of 
remission and sanctification, shall be 
given to you precisely tomorrow, at the 
moment when by our hands the mystic 
door is to be removed once again, thus 
opening the entrance to the greatest 
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temple of Christendom—symbol of the 
Redeemer Jesus, given to us through 
Mary in order that incorporated in Him 
we all may find salvation: “I am the 
door. By Me, if any man enter in, he 
shall be saved” (John 10, 9). 

From the entire church of Christ, 
which has spread its members to every 
region of our planet, eyes are fixed 
these days on Rome, on this Apostolic 
See, the perennial fountain of truth, 
salvation and benediction. 

We know what gréat hopes you have 
placed in this Holy Year. Staunch in 
our heart is the trust that Divine Provi- 
dence may deign to work in it and 
through it the marvels of His mercy for 
the human family. And we are sup- 
ported by the hope that the angel of the 
Lord may not encounter any obstacles 
on his journey, but rather find the ways 
made straight and hearts opened by 
that good will which draws heaven to- 
wards earth. 

We ourselves, to whom Divine Provi- 
dence has reserved the privilege of pro- 
claiming and granting it to the whole 
world, already foresee its importance 
for the coming half century. 


Year Must BE DEcIsIve 


It seems to us that the Holy Year of 
1950 must be decisive especially for the 
longed-for religious renewal of the mod- 
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ern world, and that it must solve that 
spiritual crisis which oppresses the 
souls of our age. The rightful harmony 
between heavenly values and those of 
earth, between the divine and the hu- 
man, which is the office and duty of our 
generation, will be realized or at least 
hastened, if the faithful of Christ re- 
main firm in their resolves, continue 
steadfast in the work they have under- 
taken, and refuse to allow themselves 
to be seduced by vain utopias or led 
astray by party interests and selfishness. 

It should be decisive as well for the 
future of the Church, engaged within in 
an effort to render more pure and wide- 
spread the sanctity of its members, 
while exteriorly she strives to infuse 
and spread her spirit of justice and love 
even in civil institutions. 

Animated by these sentiments and 
hopes, deeply affected by the dignity 
of a tradition which goes back to the 
times of our predecessor, Boniface VIII, 
in opening the holy door with three 
strokes of a hammer, We shall be con- 
scious of performing no mere traditional 
act, but a symbolic rite of high import 
not only for Christians but for the 
whole human race. 

We like to hope that this triple stroke 
may re-echo deep down in the souls of 
all those who have ears to hear (Mat- 
thew, 11, 15). 

Holy Year, year of God; of God 
Whose majesty and grandeur condemns 
sin; of God Whose goodness and mercy 
offers pardon and grace to anyone dis- 
posed to receive it; of God Who in 
this Holy Year wishes to come still 
closer to man and to remain nearer to 
him than ever before. 

How many people look on sin as a 
mere “weakness,” and even make of 
this weakness a virtue! “Indeed,” wrote 
the pagan Sallust long ago (Catil. 52), 
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“we have lost the true meaning of 
words; for the giving away of another 
man’s goods is called liberality, and 
audacity in doing evil passes for cour- 
age.” By artfully changing the mean- 
ing of words in the most important 
questions of public and private life, 
these people hide what conscience does 
not wish to make clear; they approve 
what in their heart of hearts they con- 
demn; they deny what they ought loyal- 
ly to admit. 

How many set up their idols in the 
place of God, or, while affirming their 
belief in God and their desire to serve 
Him, fashion for themselves an idea of 
Him which is the product of their own 
desires, of their own inclinations, of 
their own weaknesses! God in His 
immense grandeur, in His immaculate 
sanctity, God Whose goodness com- 
prehends so well the hearts that He 
Himself has fashioned (Ps. 32,15) and 
Whose kindness is ever ready to come 
to their aid, is not rightly understood 
by many. This explains why there are 
so many who are Christians merely 
through habit, so many who are listless 
and careless, and on the other hand 
so many souls that are tormented and 
without hope, as though Christianity 
were not itself the “good tidings.” 

False ideas of God, vain creations of 
minds all too human, which the Holy 
Year must dissipate and banish from 
the hearts of men! 

The spontaneous welcome with which 
the world greeted its announcement 
confirms the trust that We had placed 
in the Holy Year. It will not be a noisy 
festival, nor a pretext for pious dis- 
tractions, nor yet a conceited display 
of Catholic strength in the sense un- 
derstood by the world, which makes 
success to consist in the momentary 
plaudits of vast masses. The Holy Year 
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must do its work more seriously and 
deeply in the minds of men; it must 
encourage and promote more widely 
the practice of virtue in public and 
private; it must be and appear more 
intimate and more sincerely Christian. 

It must needs conform to the secret 
design of God, it must needs charac- 
terize itself as the year of the great 
return, year of great pardon, in the 
measure at least that our present age 
even very recently has been an epoch 
of apostasy and guilt. 


I. YEAR OF THE GREAT 
RETURN 


Beginning today, then, We direct to 
the whole world our plea that all 
men and each one in particular, from 
every land and every shore, may ac- 
complish the desired great return with 
all the urgency demanded by these ex- 
traordinary times. Our invitation is 
meant to be above all that of a Father 
who loves, toils, suffers, prays and 
hopes for the good and happiness of 
his children. And all men on earth 
are our children, at least by right and 
divine purpose (saltem jure et destina- 
tione), even those who have aban- 
doned us, who have injured us, who 
have made and still make us suffer. 

To you do We appeal, children, who 
are far away, lost, deluded, or embit- 
tered, and especially to you for whom 
treacherous words and perhaps a short- 
sighted view of reality have stifled in 
your hearts the affection you once had 
for Holy Church: do not spurn the of- 
fer of reconciliation which God Him- 
self offers you through us during a 
truly acceptable time. From this mo- 
ment on, be assured that sweet are the 
ways that lead back to the house of 
the Father, and full of joy is the em- 
brace that awaits you. 
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RETURN OF ATHEISTS AND PAGANS 


May this Holy Year mark the return 
to God of those souls who, for many 
and varied reasons, have had _ their 
minds and hearts blinded to the image 
and memory of their Creator, from 
whom there has come their very life 
as well as that of all other beings, and 
in whom their highest happiness rests. 

Whether they are far away he- 
cause of a careless and agnostic atti- 
tude toward the most important prob- 
lem of life; or whether they are satis- 
fied with a fictitious notion of the uni- 
verse in which the necessary place is 
denied to the primary spiritual princi- 
ple of what exists or can exist; whether 
intolerant of His indestructible presence 
and foolishly jealous of His supreme 
dominion, they declare ridiculous war 
against Him and attempt to suppress 
the witness that all creatures and even 
their own hearts give Him—all these 
people are enduring the pang of exile, 
supreme loneliness, the emptiness of a 
desert to which they have condemned 
themselves by accepting atheism. 

For them there is only one remedy— 
return; a return to the deep and calm 
consideration of the reason of things, 
by rising step by step along the scale 
of beings from effect to cause until the 
inquiring mind rests in tranquil repose; 
a return finally to the humility and do- 
cility befitting a creature. Then there 
will appear to their eyes and they will 
almost be able to feel in the unchalleng- 
able testimony of His works, the God 
of the living, who is Our Father, and 
that love which torments until it is 
possessed. 

Our heart tells us that this Holy Year 
will see many of these returns, as it will 
see multiple conversions to the Chris- 
tian faith of pagans in mission lands. 
It will be a comfort to you to know that 
since the jubilee of 1925 the number of 
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Catholics in those far-off countries has 
more than doubled. 


And in some districts of Africa the 
visible Church has become the founda- 
tion of social life, thanks to the deep 
Christian influence exerted both in pri- 
vate and public life. But with the great- 
est grief of soul We cannot help think- 
ing of the grave dangers threatening or 
already afflicting religion and its institu- 
tions in other countries of Europe and 
Asia, like limitless China, where revo- 
lutionary upheavals in conditions that 
were already unstable have converted 


. fields flourishing with life into ceme- 


teries of death. 


RETURN OF SINNERS 


May the holy year mark the return 
to the Redeemer Jesus Christ for souls 
allured by sinful attractions and living 
far from the Father’s house. There are 
believers and Catholics whose spirit is 
weak, also, for the flesh makes them 
traitors to their rightful duties and for- 
getful of the real treasures, and who 
live in a continual sequence of desertion 
and half-hearted returns. They are 
wrong if they think they possess the 
Christian life and are pleasing to God 
unless sanctifying grace dwells habitu- 
ally in their souls. 

Owing to easy compromises between 
earth and heaven, time and eternity, 
matter and spirit, they are drawn into 
the danger of dying of misery and hun- 
ger, far away from Jesus, who does not 
admit among His followers those who 
want to serve two masters. For these 
wounded in spirit, lepers, paralytics. 
broken branches without the life-giving 
sap, may the Holy Year be a period of 
healing and amendment. The angel of 
the pool of Probatica desires to renew 
for all of them the miracle of the heal- 
ing waters. Who will not wish to be 
bathed in them? 
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The venerable Father of the gospel 
story is waiting anxiously on the thresh- 
hold of the holy door for the contrite 
return of the prodigal son. Who will 
wish to remain obstinate in the desert 
of his guilt? 


RETURN OF DISSIDENTS 
Oh, that this Holy Year could wel- 


come also the great return to the one 
true Church, awaited over the centuries, 
of so many who, though believing in 
Jesus Christ, are for various reasons 
separated from her! With unspeakable 
groanings, the Spirit, who is in the 
hearts of good people, today cries out 
imploringly the same prayer of our 
Lord: that they may be one (ut unum 
sint) (John, 17,11). With good reason 
men are anxious about the effrontery 
with which the united front of militant 
atheism advances, and the old question 
is now voiced aloud: Why are there 
still separations? Why are there still 
schisms? When will all the forces of 
the spirit and of love agree and unite? 


If on other occasions an invitation to 
unity has been sent forth from this 
Apostolic See, on this occasion We re- 
peat it more warmly and paternally; We 
feel that We are urged by the pleadings 
and prayers of numerous believers scat- 
tered over the whole earth, who after 
suffering tragic and painful events turn 
their eyes towards this Apostolic See 
as towards an anchor of salvation for 
the whole world. 


For all those who adore Christ—not 
excluding those who sincerely but vain- 
ly await His coming and adore Him as 
the One promised by the prophets and 
still to come—do We open the holy 
door, and at the same time We extend 
a welcome from the heart of a father 
whose fatherhood in the inscrutable de- 
sign of God has come to us from Jesus 
the Redeemer. 
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RETURN TO Divine PLAN 


Finally, may this jubilee be the year 
of the great return of all mankind to 
the Divine plan. 

Just as the modern world has tried 
to shake off the sweet yoke of God, so 
it has rejected along with it the order 
He established, and, with the self-same 
pride that moved the rebel angel at the 
beginning of creation, has pretended to 
set up another of its own choice. 

After about two centuries of sorry 
experience and deviation, those who are 
still sincere and honest admit that plans 
and impositions of this sort, which bear 
the name but lack the substance of or- 
der, have not produced their promised 
results and fail to satisfy the natural 
aspirations of man. This failure is evi- 
dent at two levels: that of social and 
of international relations. 


THE SociAL FIELD 


In the social field the counterfeiting 
of God’s plan has gone to its very roots 
by deforming the Divine image of man. 
Instead of his real created nature with 
origin and destiny in God, there has 
been substituted the false notion of a 
man whose conscience is a law unto 
himself, who is his own legislator brook- 
ing no control, who has no responsibil- 
ity towards his fellows and society, with 
no destiny beyond the earth and no 
other purpose than the enjoyment of 
finite goods, with no rule of life except 
that of the fait accompli and the un- 
bridled satisfaction of his desires. 

As an outgrowth of this notion, which 
came to wield increasing power over a 
long period of years because of its most 
varied applications in public and pri- 
vate life, came that narrowly individual- 
istic order which today is in serious 
crisis almost everywhere. But the more 
recent innovators have provided no bet- 
ter results. Starting from the same mis- 
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taken premises and taking the down- 
ward path in another direction, they 
have led to no less disastrous conse- 
quences, including the complete over- 
throw of the Divine order, contempt for 
the dignity of the human person, the 
denial of the most sacred and funda- 
mental freedoms, the domination of a 
single class over the others, the enslave- 
ment of all persons and property in a 
totalitarian state, the legalization of 
violence and to militant atheism. 


To those who support one or other of 
these social systems, both of which are 
foreign and opposed to the Divine plan, 
may there be a persuasive ring in the 
invitation to return to natural and Chris- 
tian principles, on which is based effec- 
tive justice with respect for legitimate 
freedoms. May the recognition of the 
fact that all men are equal as regards 
the inviolability of personal rights put 
an end to the futile struggle which pro- 
vokes hatred of brother for brother. 

But besides these desires, which go to 
make up the constant solicitude of our 
apostolic office, We address words of 
fatherly exhortation to those who place 
all their hope in the promises of a doc- 
trine and of leaders who explicitly pro- 
fess materialism and atheism. 


To the lowly and oppressed We say: 
No matter how sad your lot in life may 
be, even though you have a perfect right 
to claim justice for yourselves, and 
others have the duty of according you 
that right, remember that you possess 
an immortal soul and a destiny beyond 
all this world can give. 

Do not allow yourselves to exchange 
heavenly and everlasting goods for 
those that are perishable and fleeting, 
especially in this age when upright and 
beneficent institutions are lending a 
more sympathetic ear to your cry, and, 
understanding your plight, are resolved 
to guide you along the ways of justice. 
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You often place your faith and trust 
in men who are as positive in promising 
to solve all your problems as they are 
incapable of effecting the facile solu- 
tions which they hold out so dazzlingly 
before your eyes—indeed, some of these 
problems do not admit of any easy so- 
lution owing to the very limitations of 
human nature. Reserve, then, this faith 
and trust in the first place for the prom- 
ises of God, who does not deceive. 


You are rightly solicitous for your 
daily bread and a suitable home, which 
are indispensable for your maintenance 
and that of your families; see that this 
solicitude is not in conflict with your 
heavenly destiny. Let it not make you 
forgetful or neglectful of your soul and 
of the imperishable treasures which God 
has entrusted to you in the souls of your 
children. 


Let it not obscure the vision or hin- 
der the gaining of those eternal goods 
which will constitute your everlasting 
happiness and which become a reality 
in the supreme good for which we are 
created: our happiness in God. Only a 
society illuminated by the dictates of 
faith, respectful of the rights of God, 
certain of the account which responsible 
leaders will have to render to the Su- 
preme Judge in the depths of their con- 
science and in the presence of the living 
and the dead—only such a society will 
be able to interpret correctly your needs 
and just aspirations to defend and fight 
for your rights, to guide you with wis- 
dom in the fulfillment of your duties in 
accordance with the hierarchy of values 
and the harmony of domestic and civil 
life that nature has established. 

Do not forget that without God ma- 
terial prosperity is, for those who do not 
possess it, a tormenting wound, while 
for those who do, it proves a death trap. 
Without God intellectual and aesthetic 
culture is as a river cut off from its 
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source and its outlet; it becomes a 
quagmire filled with sand and mud. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PLANE 


We expect from the Holy Year, final- 
ly, the return of international society te 
the plan mapped out by God. According 
to this plan all peoples—in peace and 
not in war, in collaboration and not in 
isolation, in justice and not in national 
selfishness—are meant to make up a 
great human family bent on the ad- 
vancement of common interest, through 
mutual aid and a fair distribution of 
this world’s goods, which are a treasure 
entrusted to men by God. 


Beloved sons, if ever there was an 
occasion which seemed propitious for 
exhorting the rulers of people to 
thoughts of peace, that of the Holy 
Year seems to us the most propitious of 
all. It is, and is intended to be, an ur- 
gent appeal and at the same time a con- 
tribution to the brotherhood of nations. 

Here in Rome, the mother of peoples, 
there will meet together innumerable 
groups of pilgrims of different races, na- 
tions, languages, customs and character. 
And within these very walls they will 
live together, they will mect on the 
same streets, lodge in the same hotels, 
take part in the same rites, quench their 
thirst at the same spiritual fountains, 
enjoy the same consolations. There will 
be among them those who were com- 
manded to deal out death and those who 
suffered its terrible effects, the invader 
and the conquered, the keeper of the 
barbed-wire prison-camp and the pris- 
oner who endured its cruel confinement. 
Have We not, then, reason to believe 
that these thousands and thousands of 
our devoted sons and daughters will be- 
come the faithful vanguard in the cru- 
sade for peace, and that with our bless- 
ing they will bring home with them the 
meaning and the power of the peace of 
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Christ, to win new recruits for so holy 
a cause? 

God forbid that the “truce of God,” 
the augury and inspiration of peaceful 
counsels, should be disturbed or violated 
by reckless schemes not only on the 
part of nations, but of different groups 
within the same country. Such a sacri- 
legious hand could call down upon itself 
the just anger of God and would incur 
the most certain condemnation of all 
mankind. 

We expect. then, a great home-com- 
ing during this year of extraordinary 
grace; great because of the number of 
children for whom We reserve a most 
affectionate welcome; great because of 
the distance some of them will have to 
come; great because of the immensely 
beneficial results that will derive from 
it without fail. May all our sons and all 
men of good-will lovingly undertake not 
to disappoint the hopes of the common 
Father, who holds up his hand to heaven 
in prayer that the new outpouring of 
Divine mercy upon the world may sur- 
pass all expectation. 


Il. YEAR OF THE GREAT 
PARDON 


Because of this meeting of compas- 
sionate and gentle love which will 
spread its flame from Rome all over the 
world, every return to God, to Jesus 
Christ, to the Church and to the Divine 
plan, will be sealed by the loving em- 
brace of the Father of mercies, who par- 
dons every fault and remits every pun- 
ishment of him who loves. Jesus has re- 
vealed to us the real countenance of 
God, portraying it in the Father who 
welcomes. embraces. forgives the prodi- 
gal son who returns heartbroken but 
with confidence to the home he had 
foolishly left. 

If the jubilee is a time of extraordin- 
ary return for men, it will be for God 
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an occasion for more generous and lov- 
ing pardon. 

And who does not stand in need of 
God’s forgiveness? Although the Lord 
is ready to pardon, He does not dispense 
the sinner from the necessity of sincere 
repentance and due expiation. 

Let the Holy Year, then, be chiefly a 
year of repentance and expiation. In. 
terior and voluntary repentance to- 
gether with expiation are the indispen- 
sable prerequisites of every human reno- 
vation. They signify a halt in the down. 
ward course, they express an acknowl. 
edgment of one’s own sins, they mani- 
fest the sincerity of one’s good-will. 

The value of voluntary expiation is 
enhanced when it is collective, and 
offered in union with the chief Expiator 
of the sin of men, Jesus Christ. Our Re- 
deemer. 

During this Holy Year which recalls 
the expiation of Calvary, expiate, be- 
loved sons, your own sins and those of 
others; bury all the past in sincere re- 
pentance, persuaded that if the present 
generation has been so grievously strick- 
en by chastisements fashioned by its 
own hands, it is because it has sinned 
with great deliberation and wantonness. 

There passes before our eyes, as in 
mournful procession, the sad counten- 
ance of orphans, of widows, of mothers 
who await the homecoming of one who 
perhaps will never come back to them, 
of those who are being persecuted for 
justice and religion, of the prisoners, of 
the refugees, of those who are enduring 
forced exile, of those in jail, of the un- 
employed, the oppressed, the physical 
and mental sufferers, of the victims of 
every form of injustice. So many tears 
bedew the face of the earth, so much 
blood empurples it. These are indeed 
an expiation in themselves, and often 
for faults of others, still they call in 
their turn for further expiation, so that 
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guilt may be wiped out and the smile let an end be put to the last remnant of 


of joy restored. 


Who will want to separate himself 
from this world of expiation, which has 
for its head the Divine Crucified in 
person, and embraces the entire church 
militant? 


Parpon AmMonc MEN 


With such generous promises on the 
part of God, never perhaps was a Holy 
Year better suited to counsel gentleness. 
indulgence and pardon between man 
and man. 


When, in recent times, taking their 
rise from an unfortunate war or politi- 
cal upheavals, waves of reprisals were 
unleashed, unequaled in history at least 
for the number of their victims, our 
heart was pierced with bitter grief, not 
only because of the misfortune that 
bred other misfortunes and hurled into 
the fray thousands of families who were 
often innocent, but because with utter 
sadness We saw here the tragic evidence 
of apostasy from the spirit of Christ. 

Whoever would be a sincere Christian 
must know how to forgive. “Thou wicked 
servant”—is the rebuke of the gospel 
parable (Matthew, 18, 32)—‘“‘was it 
not thy duty to have mercy on thy fel- 
low-servant, as I had on thee?” 


When reasonable motives are present, 
charity and mercy do not run counter 
to one’s duty to administer justice 
aright. But imprudent intolerance and 
the spirit of reprisal most certainly do, 
especially when vengeance is taken by 
public authority against one who has 
erred rather than sinned, or when a 
punishment deservedly inflicted is pro- 
longed beyond all reasonable limits. 

May the Lord inspire all who are in 
positions of public responsibility with 
thoughts of reconciliation and concord, 
and without prejudice to common good 


those extraordinary laws which have 
nothing to do with common crimes de- 
serving just punishment, and which, 
long years after the cessation of hostili- 
ties, cause in so many families and indi- 
viduals a feeling of exasperation against 
the society in which they are made to 
suffer. 

Hence, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
who has given to men an example by 
offering Himself in sacrifice even for 
His executioners, We implore govern- 
ments, especially Christian govern- 
ments, to exercise generously their right 
of pardon, and put into effect, on an 
occasion so solemn and propitious as the 
Holy Year, that mitigation of punitive 
justice provided for in the laws of all 
countries. 

The religion and piety which (as we 
hope) will inspire such acts of clem- 
ency, so far from weakening the force 
of law or lessening respect for it in the 
minds of the citizens, will be a strong 
motive for its beneficiaries, when they 
resume their coveted liberty or have 
their term of sentence shortened, to im- 
prove their lives and repair, if neces- 
sary, the past by a sincere and lasting 
conversion as mark of their good faith. 

We, and along with us the hearts of 
so many afflicted relatives, ask this con- 
solation; for the happiness of His sons 
is the joy of the Father. Here We ex- 
press publicly our sincere gratitude to 
those governments which have in vari- 
ous degrees given favorable considera- 
tion to our wish or have left us with 
some hope of obtaining its fulfillment. 


Come WitHout Fear 


“Securus iam carpe viam”—-set out 
upon your journey without fear. 

Beloved sons, We have revealed to 
you the sentiments of our heart on the 
vigil of the opening of the holy door; 








you can read there our purposes, our 
hopes and our prayers. 

Accept our invitation to your Fa- 
ther’s house. From far and near, from 
every continent and region, from every 
country and by every route, crossing the 
oceans or flying through the air, come 
here on your journey without fear, who- 
ever you may be that come “a pilgrim 
from the western shores to venerate the 
heights of Peter.” Peregrinus ab oris 
occiduis venerandi culmina Petri .. . 
petis.” (Pauli Diaconi Carmina VIII) 

You, who long years ago left your 
hearth and home and grew accustomed 
to the hardships of long journeys with 
the armies at war or with the throngs of 
refugees, emigrants, or displaced per- 
sons, take to the road again, but this 
time in joy like a peaceful legion pray- 
ing and doing penance on your way to 
the common fatherland of Christians. 

“Roma mihi patria’—Rome my fa- 
therland. For without privilege of race 
or class, Rome is the fatherland of all; 
every Christian can and should say: 
“Rome is my fatherland.” Here God’s 
supernatural providence over souls is 
more particularly in evidence; here the 
‘saints acquired the norm and inspira- 
tion of their heroism; this land of bene- 
diction knew the triumphs of the mar- 
tyrs and was the training ground of 
dauntless confessors. Here is the im- 
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movable rock to which your hopes are 
anchored; it is the site and ancient 
“tropaeum” of the glorious tomb of the 
Prince of the Apostles, on which rests 
the chair of perennial authority of the 
Vicar of Christ. 

In the magnificence of the basilicas, 
in the beauty of the solemn liturgy, in 
the twilight of the ancient Christian 
cemeteries close by the major relics of 
the saints, you will breathe in the air of 
sanctity, of peace and universality which 
will serve to give to your life a pro- 
found Christian renewal. 

And you, beloved sons of Rome, near- 
est to us and more immediately united 
to us by the bonds of our pastoral min- 
istry, who frequently during the past 
ten years have given us no uncertain 
proofs of your filial attachment, you will 
be second to none in bringing your lives 
and conduct into harmony with the lofty 
aims of the Holy Year. It is for you to 
show a special charity in welcoming 
your brethren from distant lands, to 
give an example of courtesy and sin- 
cere practice of your religious duties. 

May the Almighty and Merciful God 
grant these our wishes and in token of 
the generous mercies of heaven may 
there descend upon you who are listen- 
ing, upon all men of good will, upon 
those whose return We wait, our Apos- 
tolic Benediction. 


“Rarely has the Church felt so calm interiorly, or so serene as at this 
time when her maternal voice has re-echoed throughout the whole world 
and when her children must show what effect has been made on their in- 
telligence, their hearts and in their consciences by this word which, although 
in fact it contains a warning, has not for this reason ceased to be inspired 
only by love and the desire for their salvation.”"—Pope Pius XII referring 
to the decree on Communism at an audience granted to Dr. Felipe S. Porto- 


carrero, Ambassador of Peru to the Holy See, August 17, 1949. 














Address to Swiss Catholics 
His Houiness, Pope Pius XII 


Radio address to the Congress of Swiss Catholics, September 4, 1949. 
(NCWC News Service). 


(The Holy Father began the address 
in German.) 


ROM the green pastures and the 

isolated villages of your mountains 
that reach to the skies, from the valleys 
and plains whose meadows and well 
cultivated fields manifest the tenacious 
diligence of the Swiss peasant, from the 
busy cities of your industries so rapidly 
advanced, you have come to the heart 
of your country, as beautiful as a para- 
dise, to the old Catholic capital, Lu- 
cerne, to hold discussions once again 
in common, after a lapse of fifteen 
years, and to demonstrate joyfully the 
boldness and the strength of your faith. 


We share your joy and very willingly 
have We acceded to the request of the 
leaders of the Swiss Catholic People’s 
Union to address you at this solemn 
hour and to bless you. 


This Catholic Congress is, as you 
have stressed, the first after the second 
world war. At this very time ten full 
years have passed since there began 
that horrible apocalpytic event, the 
fatal consequences of which the peo- 
ples and states have not yet’ succeeded 
in overcoming. The first people on 
whom war fell, and which was over- 
come without pity, was the Polish peo- 
ple. Foreseeing what was about to take 
place, We tried, even until the last night 
before the outbreak of hostilities, to 
avert the disaster, as far as it was pos- 
sible for us. The enormous number of 
proofs that in the meantime have 
thrown light on the events of those 
days now show how, in fact, all efforts 


of the neutral and moral powers to 
prevent that terrible event were really 
without any probability of success. 


Poland, both during the early months 
of the war and during the following 
years, suffered indescribably. Then the 
demon of war filled with terror one 
country after another. Like a universal 
judgment the tempest passed through 
Europe and through large groups of 
countries on other continents, particu- 
larly in the Far East, until the day when 
the war, in a frightening epilogue, 
brought down the Reich and the peo- 
ple into the abyss from which war 
sprang. 

Since those ten years, so filled with 
sins and guilt, but also filled with repa- 
ration and penance, are now over, and 
since, too, there will be opened very 
soon the Holy Door of the Holy Year, 
We, hoping against hope, have but one 
ardent desire and that is that the year 
1950, through the merits and the Pas- 
sion of Christ, may bring assured ex- 
ternal peace and true interior recon- 
ciliation among peoples. 

Your leaders wrote to us that in your 
towns and villages, in your magnificent 
parish churches, both in the principal 
Catholic cantons and also in other dis- 
tricts, religious life is in full bloom. 
This conscious expression indicates a 
constructive religious effort, which fills 
the Father’s heart with great consola- 
tion. 

While during the last 50 or 100 years 
the foundation of the social structure of 
your country has been radically trans- 
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formed, changing a peasant people of 
a strictly conservative character into 
an industrial people, which, as such, 
advances with others to the fore, your 
fathers and you yourselves did not 
stand aloof, regardless of the world, 
and remain inactive. Wherever intellec- 
tual issues and social changes pressed 
for action, to save the Catholic inheri- 
tance and leave the way free and the 
doors open for the mission of the 
Church, you were at your posts, priests 
and laymen, diocese by diocese. The 
ancient religious orders, and, follow- 
ing their example, the more recent con- 
gregations, which during the past 100 
years have grown and spread in a man- 
ner which has surprised even your- 
selves; your organizations, the Swiss 
Catholic People’s Union, the Caritas 
Union, and the other charitable asso- 
ciations which during the past ten 
years have given immense aid to the 
needy; the women’s unions and asso- 
ciations proclaiming the mission of 
woman today, so profoundly different 
from that of former days; the sodalities 
_ of Our Lady and the youth organiza- 
tions; the workers’ associations and 
the Christian trade unions; your inter- 
est in the schools and in education, in 
the press, the radio and the cinema, in 
science and in art—all have courage- 
ously accomplished much, and much 
can be expected in the future. 

For all that you have victoriously 
endured, established and won for God 
and for Christ and His Church, for the 
eternal values and eternal life, We, 
with you, in all humility thank with 
fervent heart the Almighty Giver of all 
good things, and not in the last place 
do We mention also the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Fribourg, for whose exten- 
sion and perfection you do not desire 
that spiritual and economic assistance 
should be lacking. 
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If, dear sons and daughters, you de- 
sire to hear from us a word of advice 
and encouragement, here it is: 


TASK OF THE LAITY 


You are not weak. Remain, there. 
fore, conscious of your strength and 
also of your sacred responsibility to 
make your Christian conviction felt in 
public life. We said on the occasion of 
St. Nicholas de Flue: “Public affairs 
are seriously deranged. The facing of 
this disorder is, needless to say, the 
task of the priest, but, in the very na- 
ture of things, it is particularly the task 
of the Catholic laity. While there is 
much talk about the maturity and 
strength of the layman in the Church, 
it is in public life that this must be 
practiced and proved. ‘In the Church’ 
because the Church and the Christian 
Faith necessarily influence the eco- 
nomic, the social, the cultural and the 
civic spheres to bring them all into con- 
formity with the commandments of 
God.” (Acta Apos. Sedis, Vol. 339, 
p. 367.) 


For you, Swiss Catholics, our advice 
on this subject is of special importance. 
The social changes among your people 
have also changed you, even, perhaps, 
more than others. Where 100 years 
ago you were not a significant factor, 
today you are present in large numbers 
and you are at your post, with good 
leadership, and that particularly in the 
economic and cultural centers of your 
country. Make yourselves felt, use 
your rights and your inner riches, in 
legislation and in administration, in 
marriage and in the family, in educa- 
tion and in the schools, in the saving 
of the workers from the danger of fall- 
ing into atheistic materialism. On all 
sides you have much to offer, for the 
good of your people and for the good 
of your state. 
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Since We foresee that, in the not far 
distant future, precisely you, Catholics, 
will be called to render account of 
what you have done at this highly de- 
cisive hour for the preservation of the 
spiritual values and the Christian cul- 
ture of Switzerland, We address these 
our words to you; may these words 
with the grace of God, bring forth 
fruit and engender blessings. 


(Here the Holy Father continued his 
address in French.) 


The exhortation which We have just 
addressed to you, dear sons and daugh- 
ters, calling on you to take your place 
in public life, must be accompanied by 
yet another appeal which is its indi- 
spensable complement: the call to the 
inner life. With this there is formed the 
true and the perfect Catholic, who pro- 
fesses his faith with full knowledge, 
resolutely and with joy; who lives his 
faith and lives united to Christ by the 
personal and intimate bonds of grace 
and charity. 


PERSONAL HOLINESS 


Hold in high veneration your Catho- 
lic traditions and customs, wherever 
they are still in practice, and do all you 
can to maintain them. This, however. 
is not enough. The entire environment 
in which the greater part of you live, is 
estranged, not to say more, from the 
religious spirit. The Church in her 
activity depends on the personal convic- 
tion, on the good example and on the 
conduct of her sons and daughters. 

You will never succeed in attracting 
the attention and the esteem of the 
man in the street by organization alone, 
no matter how perfect your organiza- 
tion may be, because his will be equal, 
if not superior, to yours. Bring then 
before his eyes the personality of the 
Catholic and the Christian beaming 
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with joy, who radiates all around him 
the living faith in which his heart 
abounds. Yes, in this manner it may 
well be that the man in the street may 
recover from his religious negligence 
and from his sloth of spirit, void of 
faith in God, and regain the feeling of 
his human dignity and his moral re- 
sponsibility. 


THe Watcu Worp 


Materialism, as contradictory as it 
may seem as a doctrinal system, can be 
reduced to the activities and manifesta- 
tions of the spirit. Now, a spiritual 
force can only be overcome by a more 
powerful spiritual force. To oppose 
materialism you have your Catholic 
Faith with all its riches, all the strength 
of its conviction, all is fullness of di- 
vine life. Such a force is big enough to 
dominate victoriously materialism. It 
is only the man of inner life who has 
this force, the man who thinks as a 
Christian, the man who prays, the man 
who is filled with God. The inner life is 
the watchword for the present time. 


(At this point the Holy Father con- 
tinued his address in Italian.) 


The Swiss people is justly proud of 
its civic liberty, guarantee of those in- 
violable rights, equal for all citizens, 
on which are based the dignity and the 
well-being of the human person and the 
Christian family. 

Such is your stand, tenaciously 
guarded throughout the vicissitudes of 
time, which has also assured in past 
centuries the freedom of the Church 
and that of your beloved homeland. 

The obstacles which the ever-increas- 
ing complications of the modern world 
create, impeding the free movements 
of the individual, have left those es- 
sential rights substantially intact. In 
this way your ideal of civic liberty has 
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been maintained even under the pres- 
ent conditions of life. 

Another danger, even more insidious, 
is now threatening to dry up the source 
of that ideal, which is loyalty to God 
and humble obedience to His com- 
mandments. Divine Providence has or- 
dained that the fundamental rights of 
the citizen be balanced by his obliga- 
tions, the observance of which protects 
those rights. Thus the Swiss people 
owes its enjoyment of liberty to its 
fidelity. If, however, this fidelity were 
to fail, the magnificent traditions of 
your fathers and their ideal of liberty 
would crumble; civic life itself at one 
fell blow would lose all its value. In 
God alone is man free. If he separates 
himself from God, he is immediately 
at the mercy of the deceitful totalitar- 
ian regimes. 
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The vocation of those of your people 
who profess faith in a personal God, 
and recognize the divine laws in the 
ordering of the world, consists in pro- 
tecting the Christian foundations of 
your state, including the freedom to 
serve the true God. Whose, then, is the 
honor of being in the vanguard of this 
noble mission, if not yours, dear sons 
and daughters? 

So that you may persevere strong and 
perfect in accomplishing all the desires 
of God (Col. 4, 12.), We impart with 
the effusion of Our Heart, to our Ven- 
erable Brethren, your Bishops, to all 
of you here present, to your families 
and your young people, to your asso- 
ciations and all your faithful, priests 
and laymen, and to the whole of the 
Swiss people, as a pledge of the most 
abundant heavenly graces, our Apos 
tolic Blessing. 
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